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Theological insight and theological research 


M coer man’s amazing progress in the physical sciences has tended 
to obscure the fact of his progress toward an ever surer grasp 
of his own past. Today man has more insight into the secrets 
of the material world than ever before. But today also he has 
more insight into the first century B.C. than his ancestors fifteen 
hundred years before him. In a sense, because of the perspective 
made possible through history, he is closer to the events of the 


first century B.C. than even the people who were actually living 
at the time. 


For a Christian such knowledge of man’s past can be only a cause for rejoicing. 
The Christian religion is not atemporal. Rather it is rooted in the 
belief that at a definite place at a definite time in a definite way 
God inserted His Word into the world. Hence the new light 
thrown by Mile. Jaubert on the last week of Christ on earth gives 
the Christian a sense of satisfaction. It is a very human experience, 
the thrill of knowledge. And it should be thought no more alien 
to the Christian than to the physicist. 


But facts have a way of bewitching their possessors. And if the possession 
of new facts is a human right, the understanding of new facts is a 
human need. In the field of science the theoretical physicist rightly 
claims his place. And in the realm of Catholic dogma the speculative 
theologian rightly claims his. 


It is in speculative matters that modern progress in Catholic thought leaves 
much to be desired. The theories of the Mass reported by Father 
McDonald and of sanctifying grace reported by Father Michel 
are examples of faith searching for understanding. 


Perhaps in our time it is too much to expect another Aquinas. Perhaps 
modern speculation, like modern research and exploration, has of 
necessity become a corporate endeavor: such is the embarrassment 
of our wealth of facts. But in any event speculation is needed 
today in the world of Catholic theological study if Christian 
understanding is to keep pace with Christian knowledge. 
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A. JAUBERT 


The date of the Last Supper 


Was the Last Supper really on Holy Thursday? Was it a 
paschal meal? In presenting a bold new answer to these 

questions the author uses data supplied by the Dead Sea 

scrolls and the results of her previous research on an ancient 
calendar found in the apocryphal Book of Jubilees (cf. A. Jaubert, 
“Le calendrier des Jubilés et de la secte de Qumran. Ses 

origines bibliques,’ Vetus Testamentum, 3 [1953], 250-64). 

If the conclusions of Mademoiselle Jaubert become generally 
accepted, the traditional ideas about the chronology of 

Holy Week will have to be radically revised. 


“La date de la dernitre Cene,” Revue de I’Histoire des Religions, 


146 (1954), 140-73. 


W. the Last Supper a paschal 


meal? On what day did Jesus die? 
These are two of the most controver- 
sial problems in exegesis and they 
are linked intimately to our question : 
On what day of the week did Jesus 
eat the Last Supper? 


When we turn to the gospels we 
find that the Synoptics apparently 
contradict John. The Synoptics pre- 
sent the Last Supper as a paschal 
meal. But when was the paschal meal 
eaten? According to law it was to be 
eaten “on the evening of the four- 
teenth day of the first month” (Lev. 
23:5). Then Jesus must have been 
crucified on the fifteenth of the first 
month (Nisan). 


Apparent contradiction 


John, on the other hand, seems to 
fix the date of the Crucifixion on the 
fourteenth when he tells us that the 
Jews refused to enter the pretorium 
“that they might not be defiled, but 
might eat the Passover” (John 
18:28). This seems to mean that the 
Last Supper must have been on the 
thirteenth of Nisan and was not a 
paschal meal. 


The problem is an old one; it has 
bothered exegetes since the end of the 
second century. Some modern critics 
have adopted a scepticism which de- 
nies historical value to any chronology 
of the Passion, while others have tried 
to reconcile the accounts. The most 
interesting attempt at reconciliation 
is certainly that which places the death 
of Jesus on the 14th of Nisan and 
supposes that Jesus moved up the date 
of the paschal meal. But how was this 
possible? Until now, no one has 
answered that question satisfactorily. 

Into this debate we would like to 
inject two elements: (1) an ancient 
tradition of the date of the last sup- 
per found in the Didascalia A postolo- 
rum—an early Christian document 
similar to the Didache; (2) a redis- 
covered archaic Jewish calendar still 
in use at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. 


The Tuesday tradition 


Critics agree that the Didascalia is 
an important source of information 
about the early Church. Its composi- 
tion has been placed in the third cen- 
tury or earlier. The whole work is, 
therefore, very ancient ; but, more im- 
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portant still, it often incorporates 
earlier documents. 

Of special interest to us is Chapter 
21 for it contains a curious chronology 
of Holy Week. The whole chapter 
should be read; we quote only a 
sample : 

After we [the apostles] ate the 
Pasch on Tuesday night, we went 
to the Mount of Olives ; and during 
the night they seized our Lord 
Jesus. The next day, Wednesday, 
He remained under guard in the 
house of the high priest, Caiphas ; 
that same day the chiefs of the 
people came together and took coun- 
sel against Him. The next day, 
Thursday, they brought Him to the 
governor, Pilate; and He was in 
Pilate’s keeping Thursday night. 
Friday . . . they crucified Him. 
A careful internal criticism of the 

whole chapter reveals this: The tra- 
dition of a Tuesday supper antedates 
the composition of the Didascalia. 
Moreover, this conclusion is con- 
firmed by external testimony. 

For when Epiphanius (d. 403) 
takes up the question, he follows the 
Didascalia, with which he was cer- 
tainly acquainted. Though he adds 
some details of his own, he forcefully 
protests against the idea of a Thurs- 
day night arrest. For him, the certain 
tradition is that of Tuesday night. 
An amazing affirmation from the 
Bishop of Salamis if the Tuesday 
tradition had come to him from a 
single—and purely literary—source. 

On the other hand, Victorinus of 
Pettau (d. 304), who was not in- 
fluenced by the Didascalia, also in- 
corporates this chronology into his 
work De Fabrica Mundi. Since his 
tradition was independent of the 
Didascalia we are forced to conclude 
that there was a source common to 
both the Didascalia and Victorinus— 
therefore prior to both. If we date the 
Didascalia at the beginning of the 
third century, the prior tradition must 
have existed during the second cen- 
tury. Here external testimony and 
internal criticism converge. 
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But where did this tradition come 
from? How coull it have been so 
popular when the gospels seem to 
state the contrary? And especially 
when it ought to have been offset by 
the other tradition of the Last Supper 
on the eve of Jesus’ death? 


Prior source 


Putting aside the gospels for a 
moment, let us follow the tradition of 
the Last Supper in the early Church. 
The first to refer to the supper is St. 
Paul: “. . . the Lord Jesus the night 
He was betrayed, took bread . . .” 
(1 Cor. 11:24). The “night He was 
betrayed” —not the “night before He 
died”—such is the oldest characteriza- 
tion of the night of the supper. Such 
also were the early formularies of the 
liturgy ; there is no trace of the cele- 
bration of Holy Thursday until the 
latter part of the fourth century. Even 
at the beginning of the fifth century 
Holy Thursday was not celebrated 
at Jerusalem, though on Tuesday 
night of Holy Week there were 
prayers and Mass on the Mount of 
Olives. 


Although liturgical sources testify 
to a Thursday supper only at a very 
late date, it is true that some early 
Christian writers defend the Thurs- 
day supper during the second half 
of the second century. 


One thing stands out in the testi- 
mony of these writers—all of them 
base their case on an interpretation 
of the gospels. Irenaeus, Apollinaris 
(Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia), 
and Clement of Alexandria all place 
the problem in exegetical terms: the 
gospel texts say this; therefore, the 
consequence . 


The Apostolic fathers add nothing. 
Justin gives no pertinent information 
when he discusses the institution of 
the Eucharist. But in another context 
he does have one doubtful reference : 
“On the day of the Pasch you seized 
Him, and similarly on the Pasch you 
crucified Him... .” (Dial. 111.3). 





Does the repetition of “Pasch” indi- 
cate two distinct Paschs? 


Which is older? 


From the evidence of the texts 
alone, which is the older tradition, 
the one for the Tuesday paschal meal 
or the one for Thursday? Omitting 
Justin, we find that both traditions 
can be traced to the second half of the 
second century. There is one differ- 
ence: The Thursday tradition clearly 
rests on argumentation from the 
gospels; it appears therefore as a 
deduction rather than as a true tradi- 
tion; the origin of the second tradi- 
tion remains unexplained. Thus the 
question cannot be put aside. If the 
Thursday cradition were the older, 
how could another _radition — ap- 
parently contrary to the gospels— 
have arisen? 

Thus we are back to the basic prob- 
lem: Since the Last Supper was a 
paschal meal, we ought to be able to 
establish at least the possibility of a 
Tuesday night paschal meal. 


The calendar 


To establish the possibility of a 
Tuesday paschal meal we will have 
recourse to the Jewish sacerdotal 
calendar defended by the Book of 
Jubilees in the last part of the second 
century B.C. The Jubilees presents 
this calendar as the old calendar of 
Israel, a claim which recent studies 
have confirmed. 

Now it is certain that a very im- 
portant Israelite movement stubbornly 
defended this calendar against the 
Hasmonean lunar calendar, a calendar 
which had replaced it as the “official” 
calendar. It is also certain that the 
Qumran sect kept the old calendar: 
both the Zadokite Document and the 
Manual of Discipline refer to it. 

Without discussing technicalities 
here, it is necessary to know that the 
old calendar is a solar one of 364 
days—so the religious feasts fali on 
the same day of the week every year. 
This contrasts with the official Jewish 
lunar calendar according to which the 


Pasch could fall on any day. More- 
over, we now know that the fifteenth 
of Nisan was a Wednesday; there- 
fore, the paschal meal according to 
the old solar calendar must always 
have been celebrated on Tuesday 
night. 

It is striking that this date coin- 
cides so perfectly with the Didascalia 
tradition. Since the calendar is the 
only foundation for a Tuesday tradi- 
tion, we must conclude that such a 
tradition could have arisen only at a 
time when the calendar was known. 
But the calendar disappeared with 
the dispersion of the Jews from 
Palestine; therefore, the tradition 
must have originated with exiled 
Jewish Christians. These exiles trans- 
mitted the Tuesday tradition to Hel- 
lenized Christians who were unaware 
of the calendar which was its basis. 

Another consideration reinforces 
the Tuesday tradition’s claim to anti- 
quity: If it were not solidly based 
on an ancient tradition how could it 
have taken root in the Church when 
it seemed to contradict openly the 
gospel narrative? 


The gospels 

But does the Tuesday tradition 
really contradict the gospel narrative? 
That is the crucial question. If we 
follow the Tuesday theory, the 
chronology of the week is as follows: 

Tuesday night: Jesus celebrates 

the paschal supper according to the 

old sacerdotal calendar. 

Later that night or early Wednes- 

day morning: the arrest. 

Friday, eve of the legal Pasch: 

Crucifixion. 
We see immediately that this theory 
resolves the conflict between John 
and the Synoptics concerning the day 
of the Crucifixion. Both the supper 
and Crucifixion were on the eve of 
the Pasch, but not the same Pasch. 

Also, the heretofore unresolved con- 
flict between Mark-Matthew and John 
concerning the anointing at Bethany 
vanishes. According to John (12:1) 
the supper at Bethany occurred six 
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days before the Pasch. Mark places 
it just after mentioning that the Pasch 
will be “after two days” (14:1). The 
exact force of “six days before” and 
“after two days” may be debated but 
we are far from the old incompati- 
bility. 

We may now propose a possible 
chronology of the days preceding the 
Last Supper : 

Saturday night : anointing at Beth- 

any (John 12:1-8; Matt. 26:6-13; 

Mark 14:3-9). 

Sunday, “the following day’’: 

solemn entry of Jesus (John 

12:12); He returns to sleep at 

Bethany. 

Monday, “the next day’: Jesus 

leaves Bethany and curses the fig 

tree (Mark 11:12). 

Tuesday “in the morning’: The 

disciples notice the withered fig 

tree (Mark 11:20). They ask 
where He wishes them to prepare 
the Pasch. “When evening ar- 
rived”: Jesus and the disciples 
begin the Last Supper (Mark 

14:17). 

Now another problem comes up— 
the evangelists do not seem to have 
preserved any trace of the three days 
of captivity. But as we read their ac- 
count of the Passion, one question 
keeps recurring: If Jesus had been 
arrested the night before the Cruci- 
fixion, how could so many things have 
happened in the time between the 
arrest and the Crucifixion? 


Insufficient time 


Jesus was taken to the high priest’s 
house, “and all the chief priests, 
scribes, and ancients assembled” 
(Mark 14:53). They sought evidence 
“yet they found none” (Mark 14:55). 
There were many witnesses but they 
did not agree (Mark 14:56) ; “at last” 
(Matt. 26:60) witnesses appeared to 
accuse Jesus of wishing to destroy 
the temple. There is then the solemn 
adjuration of the high priest and the 
verdict: “He deserves death.” Could 
all this have happened Curing the clos- 
ing hours of a single night: 
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Mark-Matthew place next the 
scene of outrages, and Jesus is then 
brought to Pilate. Pilate delayed. He 
questioned Jesus many times. A Gali- 
lean? Send Him to Herod! This inci- 
dent fits with difficulty into the tight 
time-schedule. 

These and other difficulties force 
us to admit that the compression of 
the Passion into such a short time 
is full of difficulties. 

We have seen above that the trial 
proceeded (it would seem) according 
to legal form. Certainly it would be 
rash to say that the rules of the 
Mishna were not followed. Accord- 
ing to these rules, such a trial must 
take place during the daylight and the 
condemnation cannot be pronounced 
“before the next day.” Also, no trials 
can be held on the “eve of a sabbath” 
or a “feast day” (Sanh. 4.1). 

We need not explain away the 
Mishna text, for its demands agree 
exactly with the Didascalia narrative. 
Indeed, from the Mishna prescrip- 
tions we can argue that only an arrest 
during Tuesday night would have 
allowed the necessary two days before 
Friday, the eve of the Pasch. 


Difficulties 


Let us now see if there are, in the 
Passion narratives, any facts which 
do not fit the theory of a three-day 
captivity. 

One difficulty arises from the tim- 
ing of Peter’s denials according to 
Mark-Matthew. In all the accounts 
the triple denial takes place during 
the same night as the arrest; but al- 
though Luke places it before a day- 
ra session of the Sanhedrin (Luke 
22 :54-66), Mark-Matthew unite the 
trial at the high priest’s house with 
the episode of Peter’s denial (Matt. 
26 :58-75 ; Mark 14:54-72). If, there- 
fore, the denials took place during the 
night, so did the trial—the Mishna 
notwithstanding — and our theory is 
compromised. 

Rather than arbitrarily choose Luke 
in preference to Mark-Matthew, we 
shall call to our aid the Fourth 





Gospel. On the night of the arrest, 
according to John, Jesus was brought 
directly to the house of the high 
priest; but that high priest is not 
Caiphas but Annas. It is in the house 
of Annas, then, that John places the 
denial of Peter since it is the court- 
yard of Annas in which Peter was 
warming himself. The denial took 
place either during or at the end of 
the questioning since the evangelist 
mentions it at the moment when 
Jesus was sent from Annas _ to 
Caiphas. Here the tradition of John 
rejoins that of Luke: “Jesus turned 
and looked at Peter” (Luke 22:61). 

The formation of the Mark-Mat- 
thew tradition can now be understood. 
They kept the denial of Peter in the 
house of the high priest—-but they 
do not specify which high priest 
(“Caiphas” in Matt. 26:57 is prob- 
ably due to the Greek translator). 
Also, their compressed manner of ex- 
pression has caused them to relate 
only one session which includes the 
questioning of a high priest. So the 
principal session—that of the trial— 
is found reported in the same place 
as the questioning of Annas and there- 
fore connected with the episode of 
Peter. 


Analysis necessary 


The chronology of the Passion can 
therefore be established easily enough, 
taking into account all three tradi- 
tions: Mark-Matthew, Luke, and 
John. These traditions present an 
episodic account with complementary 
details and different “compressions” 
which must be analyzed to explain the 
mutual divergences. We may sum- 
marize the facts as follows : 

Tuesday night: the arrest; deten- 

tion at the house of Annas (Mark 

14:53; Luke 22:54; John 18:13). 

At the cock-crow: Jesus is brought 

to Caiphas (John 18:24). 

Wednesday: plenary trial session 

(Mark 14:55-64 and parallel 

texts). 

Thursday: early verdict session 

(Matt. 27:1; Mark 15:1). Jesus is 


immediately brought to Pilate 

(Matt. 27:2; Mark 15:1; Luke 

23:1; John 18:28). Jesus is sent 

to Herod (Luke 23 :6-12). 

Friday morning: new appearance 

before Pilate (Luke 23:13) ; 

scourging, condeimnation, Cruci- 
fixion. 
Our study of the gospels has then led 
to the following conclusions : 

(1) The events of the Passion fit 
better into the period of two and one- 
half days than into the interval sup- 
posed by the theory of the Thursday 
night supper. 

(2) The Tuesday theory solves the 
apparent conflict over the date of the 
anointing at Bethany. 

(3) It solves the centuries-old 
exegetical problem: How could the 
Last Supper be a paschal meal if 
Jesus died on the eve of the Pasch? 

It was the loss of the calendar 
which kept exegetes from solving that 
last problem. Now we can understand 
how it was possible for both the sup- 
per and the Crucifixion to have a 
paschal character. 


Other points 


There are some other poe which 


may now be clarified. If Jesus cele- 
brated the Pasch according to the 
sacerdotal calendar, we would expect 
to find it implanted in the early 
liturgy. And there are some astonish- 
ing coincidences : Wednesday and Fri- 
day, the liturgical days of the old 
calendar, are the Christian fast days; 
the famous paschal controversy—the 
dispute over the date of Easter which 
divided the Church in the second half 
of the second century—found some 
celebrating Faster on Sunday (the 
day of the week), while others cele- 
brated the day of the lunar month— 
exactly the conflict which had existed 
between the two calendars in Judaism. 

From these and other indications, 
it seems probable that the early 
Christians came from an environment 
which preferred the old sacerdotal 
calendar. It is thus very likely that 
this calendar and other sacerdotal 
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traditions were preserved by larger 
groups than the Qumran type. A 
further study of these traditions as 
preserved in the Qumran documents 
may furnish us with some compari- 


sons extremely precious for a study 
of Christian origins. The critic’s task 
will be to move prudently over this 
new ground: finding the facts before 
trying to draw any conclusions. 


The marriageable maiden of Proverbs 31:10-31 


Margaret B. Crook, Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 18 (1954), 137-40. 


Piccan from the results of archeological 
and literary research, the author ventures 
the opinion that Prov. 31:10-31 (the 
famous “Mulierem fortem quis inveniet?” 
or “valiant woman” passage) is a memo- 
randum from one of the earliest known 
schools of home economics. 


The woman of worth... 

does her husband good and not evil as 
long as she lives. . . 

brings her food from afar... 

is openhanded to the poor, holds her 
hand to the needy... 

examines a plot of land and takes it; 
with her earnings she plants a vineyard 
. . . makes linen vests and sells them; 
supplies the merchants with girdles. 


This poem is an acrostic in the style of 
the oldest wisdom passages of the Near 
East. It teaches technical skills and is quite 
non-religious in its origin. 


We have here an instruction for a mar- 
riageable maiden on a par with that given 
to young men before they become heads of 
families, judges, ambassadors (Prov. 
22:20). No one hesitates to acknowledge 
that wise men took into their homes sons 
of wealthy people for such training. It is 
also true that some wise women opened 
their houses to rich girls who were pros- 
pective brides of leading citizens. There 
the girls were instructed in household ad- 
ministration and in the arts and crafts ap- 
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propriate to the station of life to which 
they aspired. 

The program of Prov. 31:10-31, wholly 
technical and administrative, is not the 
sort of marriage preparation that girls 
could receive from their mothers; or at 
least it is more systematic. In fact, this 
section of Proverbs is a memorandum from 
the school answering to the needs of young 
women who will shortly be assuming posi- 
tions of wealth and importance in their 
communities. 

According to this program the bride-to- 
be must apply herself to household man- 
agement, horticulture, the art of weaving 
and design, and to the production of gar- 
ments of all sorts. She must be a student 
of the possibilities of profitable trade. 

Of course the advertisement is sugar- 
coated. The girl will become the much- 
sought-for bride of a leading citizen, and 
he in turn will be duly noted for the cloth- 
ing on his back. She will be honored by 
her children, among other reasons, because 
of her tireless application to their sartorial 
and financial interests. 

Her handiwork will praise her at the 
gates. 

Her children rise up and call her 
blessed. 

This is not a picture of domestic life; 
it is a program that entails long training, 
and to that extent it is as academic as a 
college catalogue and as crammed full of 
endeavor as a school year. 





The apostolate of laymen 


KARL RAHNER, S.J. 


The Catholic layman is gradually emerging from his silent 
partnership in the Church’s apostolic mission. This significant 
fact is a result both of the special circumstances of our times 
(which have often made the layman the one, indispensable 
messenger of salvation to a vast segment of his fellows), and 
of an increasing desire on the part of many to play a more 
active part in the Church’s work and worship. These developments 
demand a closer examination of just what a layman really is. 
In this article—which has been the occasion of much interest 
and some controversy in Europe—Father Rahner gives a new 
insight into the layman’s vocation in the Church. 


“L’apostolat des laics,”’ Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 78 (1956), 3-32. This article 
appears also in the second volume of Father Rahner's Schriften zur Theologie 
(Einsiedein: Bensziger, 1055), 330-73 and was previously published in three parts in 
the Austrian review, Der grosse Entschluss. 


, we wish to study the apostolate of 
laymen from a strictly theological 
viewpoint, we must examine: (1) the 
notion of the layman, (2) the notion 
of the apostolate in general, (3) the 
nature of the apostolate of the lay- 
man, and (4) the importance of the 
lay apostolate today. 


The layman 


The layman is a member of the 
Church. The theological concept “lay” 
has nothing in common with that of 
“profane.” Nor is the layman a man 
devoid of knowledge and experience. 
He is not one who has no interest in 
the Church or in religious questions. 
He is not simply a tool in the hands 
of a powerful hierarchy. If this were 
the case, there would be no place for 
the layman in the Church. 


The layman, in a theological sense, 
is a member of the holy people (Aadés) 
of God. He is, in an eminent sense, 
consecrated, sanctified. His vocation 
to Christ’s Church has snatched him 
up from a sinful world given over to 


death. Baptism has called him to sal- 
vation in a visible and tangible way. 
To speak of the laity does not imply 
opposition between the profane and 
the holy. Rather it indicates a man 
who occupies a determined and con- 
secrated place in the Church. 


We must distinguish the laity from 
those who hold strictly hierarchical 
powers. These powers include those 
of orders and jurisdiction. Orders are 
primarily sacramental; jurisdiction 
pertains to sovereignty in teaching 
and authoritative direction of the 
other members of the Church. To be 
a layman in the strict sense one ought 
not possess these powers. 


But one can belong to the hierarchy 
without being ordained. For certain 
powers in the Church need not be 
transmitted by the sacrament of 
orders, e.g., the powers of acolyte 
and sacristan. Other powers cannot 
be transmitted by the sacrament, e.g., 
powers of jurisdiction. Thus the laity 
and non-laity are distinguished with 
respect to these powers not by the 
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manner of acquiring them but by their 
content. 


In exact theological language we 
must say: Each time a person is in 
legitimate, habitual possession of any 
part of liturgical or juridical power 
which exceeds the fundamental rights 
arising from baptism, that person 
ceases to be a layman in the proper 
sense of the term. A cathechist or 
sacristan, for example, is not or- 
dained; nonetheless, if the duties of 
catechist or sacristan constitute their 
principal function in life, they are 
no longer, strictly speaking, laymen. 
This is apparent in the early Church 
where the ancient minor orders were 
not temporary degrees leading to the 
priesthood, but permanent, though in- 
ferior, offices. 

In the second place, we must dis- 
tinguish the layman from religious 
(and members of secular institutes 
who vow observance of the evangelical 
counsels). The vows to observe the 
evangelical counsels have essentially 
a “church” aspect. Not that this state 
of life is founded upon hierarchical 
power; but the evangelical counsels 
express a very precise essential 
property of the Church : the transcend- 
ence of its origin and destiny. These 
counsels are necessary in the Church 
in so far as the Church is the his- 
torical manifestation of the tran- 
scendent and eschatological grace of 
Christ. And in this way they establish 
in the Church as such a state of life 
distinct from that of the faithful in 
general. 


Rooted in the world 


Thus, negatively, the laity is dis- 
tinguished from two “states,” two 
stable and permanent forms of life. 
Both of these states require their sub- 
jects to leave the “world.” Likewise, 
by positive concept, the layman will 
be that Christian who remains in the 
world. 

To be a layman from this point of 
view does not mean to be a passive 
Christian, occupied with worldly and 
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profane affairs devoid of religious 
significance. A layman is a member 
of the Mystical Body who exercises 
his ecclesiastical function on the spot 
where he lives in the world. 


This world is not just a sinful 
thing; it is primarily a creation of 
God. In this world the layman has a 
determined place corresponding to his 
historical relation to family, profes- 
sion or occupation, and so forth. He 
was born into this world  inde- 
pendently of his Christianity. For 
him to be a Christian consists in chris- 
tianizing this original, pre-Christian 
environment, the very source of his 
being a layman. 


The layman is distinguished by re- 
taining his original position in the 
world and not abandoning it for a 
kind of life whose permanence would 
create a new state. If we say “‘the lay 
Christian remains in the world” we 
do not mean that he is a Christian, 
and then a man, a father, a politician, 
and so forth. Rather we mean that 
his situation in the world, given prior 
to his Christianity, is not changed by 
the fact that he is a Christian. His 
engagement in the world is what 
determines his being a layman. It 
marks the limits of his exterior life. 
If he passes these limits fixed by his 
original situation in the world, he 
ceases to be a layman. 


Position in the Church 


A definition of the layman must 
not stop at showing how his situation 
in the world conditions his Christian 
existence. It must show also his posi- 
tion and contribution in the Church. 


(1) A layman is a son of God, 
gratuitously called by God in Jesus 
Christ to eternal life. 


(2) The layman contributes to the 
“Epiphany” of the Church. He par- 
ticipates in her life. He is commis- 
sioned by sacramental mandate in 
confirmation to the Christian mission. 
He contributes to the manifestation 
of the Church by sanctity in and with 





her, by interest in her activity, by 
his very existence. 

(3) The layman can be a bearer of 
charisms. Granted that the Church 
has received its proper structure from 
Christ for all times, she must remain 
ever open to the initiative of the Lord. 
Besides the stable element of the 
ministry there must be the mobile ele- 
ment of charisms. 

Doubtless, ecclesiastical authority 
has the duty, right, and ability to dis- 
cern spirits. But this authority is not 
the original, nor the unique bearer of 
the Spirit. Laymen also can receive 
charisms, the functions of which are 
as irreplaceable in the Church as her 
ministry, her law, her government. 
These charisms are free gifts of God. 
They cannot be foreseen. If they are 
given to the layman, they do not 
change his original situation in the 
world. He does not cease to be a lay- 
man. 

(4) The layman is necessarily a 
part of the mission and responsibility 
ef the Church. He must play an active 
part in it. But this does not mean 
that as a layman he participates in the 
mission of the hierarchy and clergy. 

(5) The positive human law of the 
Church determines certain rights for 
the layman in the Church. He can 
be a godparent. He can perform func- 
tions in ecclesiastical organizations. 
He can collaborate legitimately in the 
administration of ecclesiastical goods 
and perform other functions which 
may devolve upon him by reason of 
positive law. These functions of them- 
selves do not surpass the limits of the 
lay state. On occasion he can also 
undertake responsibilities that surpass 
those of the lay state. 


Restrictions on authority 


But if the Church wishes to impose 
on the layman any charge which 
would involve a change from his 
specific status as a layman, she must 
have his free consent. Doubtless the 
Church can impose certain responsi- 
bilities on a layman unilaterally. But 


this power is not unlimited. It has 
an intrinsic limit beyond which ec- 
clesiastical power cannot go. If the 
Church, for example, would impose 
ordination to the priesthood on a lay- 
man without his free consent, such 
use of authority would be immoral. 


Code for the layman 


In this connection another observa- 
tion suggests itself. The code of the 
Church now in force determines 
but to a slight extent the respon- 
sibilities, rights, and duties that 
otherwise could be given the lay- 
man without violence to divine law. 
I humbly suggest that as long as this 
situation continues we will never have 
the kind of Catholic Action we so 
much des‘re. To accept a responsibility 
presupposes the right to a certain 
amount of freedom in the accomplish- 
ment of the obligations and tasks in- 
volved. Catholic Action should not 
make the layman merely the executor 
of another’s will, be it priestly or 
episcopal. Catholic Action cannot be 
deprived of all autonomy. Obviously 
the hierarchy alone can fix the limits 
of this independence. But once limited, 
it should be respected. In other words, 
it is of prime importance to establish 
in Catholic Action exact norms re- 
garding the rights of laymen, a code 
which will protect these laymen in the 
face of the hierarchy, if need should 
arise. 


Nor should one expect Rome to 
promulgate immediately such a code 
for the whole world. Situations around 
the world are too diverse. Cannot we 
hope nonetheless that these rights be 
slowly, prudently, but resolutely deter- 
mined in particular dioceses and 
countries? The day the layman 
realizes what concrete powers he has 
in the Church, he will seriously as- 
sume obligations in greater measure. 


The apostolate 


There is an apostolate that must 
not be confused with that of the lay- 
man. For clarity, let us call it the 
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“official apostolic mission.” What is 
reserved to this apostolate? How is it 
related to the apostolate of the laity? 


To characterize the official apostolic 
mission we could simply list the ac- 
tions and powers of non-laymen who 
possess some degree of hierarchical 
powers, e.g., sacramental absolution 
and transubstantiation. This method, 
however, does not suffice. It does not 
give the fundamental structure com- 
mon to the diverse functions of the 
non-lay apostolate. 

Christ himself marked these non- 
lay ministers with a double sign: 

In their origin: It is of the nature 
of the ministry to absorb the whole 
life of the minister, to take him from 
the place he originally occupied in the 
world, and to identify the minister’s 
life with bis mission. The mission is 
realized not only in his life, but also 
by his life. The official apostolic mis- 
sion lays claim to the entire existence 
of the man, and changes the place he 
orginally occupied in the world. 


In their consequent destination: 
The official apostolic mission sends 
its envoys afar. They depart for 
regions and areas of human experi- 
ence with which, of themselves, they 
would otherwise have had nothing to 
do. Such an envoy testifies not to his 
religion, but to Christ alone—at all 
times and in all places. The minister 
must always be ready to pay the price 
of being taken for a fanatic, or for 
one who meddles in “private affairs” 
of others or excites anti-clerical senti- 
ments. This new situation is justified 
only in view of the Faith. 


Comparisons 

We must exercise prudence in ap- 
plying this definition of the hierarchi- 
cal apostolate in practice. In com- 
paring it with the negative notion of 
the lay apostolate it does not always 
give the clarity desirable. The Legion 
of Mary, for instance, is aggressive 
and praiseworthily so. Its apostolate 
has an intensity such as to make it 
a real “vocation.” But does the obli- 
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gation to engage in such a mission 
flow automatically from baptism and 
charity? Is such an apostolate strictly 
that of laymen, or is it on the frontier 
of the hierarchical apostolate? 


Many forms of the apostolate which 
we are inclined to consider as lay are 
in reality, according to our principles, 
apostolates of the hierarchical mission. 
Ordination and celibacy are no help 
in making a distinction. As a matter 
of fact deplorable results often arise 
from the beliet that unordained work- 
ers in ecclesiastical affairs cannot man- 
age some aspect of the hierarchical 
apostolate within a zone clearly 
marked out by authority, with rights 
proportioned to responsibilities. 


In practice, the line of demarcation 
between the two apostolates is not 
precise. In a given situation an 
apostolate of the laity might be more 
intense and more productive in its 
final effect than a hierarchical aposto- 
late. This changes nothing essentially. 
The hierarchical apostolate is con- 
stituted by the mission that succeeds 
that of the apostles and sets up the 
ministry. The apostolate of the lay- 
man is the apostolate of a man in the 
place that he has received in the world. 


The apostolate of laymen 


Strictly speaking, the apostolate of 
the layman does not consist directly 
in recruiting, propagandizing, counsel- 
ing, and so forth. The layman realizes 
his proper apostolate when he leads 
an exemplary Christian life. This 
does not mean that the Christian can- 
not speak of his Faith. Every man 
has occasion to make known the 
intimate resources of his heart and 
of his life. But his duty as an apostle 
does not extend beyond this. 

The apostolate of the layman today 
is called the “action of Catholics” in 
contradistinction to “Catholic Ac- 
tion.” It involves the obligation which 
baptized Christians have of caring for 
the salvation of others. It is the 
apostolate of charity in the setting of 
the world. Baptism and confirmation 








give to each Christian without further 
mandate the right and obligation to 
testify to the Faith and to care for 
the salvation of the neighbor. 

The layman must evidently present 
himself in all situations for what he is 
—a Christian. He is a missionary in 
leading an exemplary Christian life. 
This apostolate is obligatory. It arises 
from supernatural charity. it makes 
the layman an apostle in the concrete 
and familiar circumstances of every- 
day life, not in some abstract theory. 


Areas of action 


Science, art, medicine, politics, 
work, marriage present so many open 
questions in the concrete order, ques- 
tions of salvation or of sin. Only the 
Christian can offer an answer to these 
questions in terms of God’s grace. If 
he responds by bringing patience, in- 
terior freedom, and endurance to the 
accomplishments of his human tasks, 
then he exercises his apostolate of the 
laity. 

The field open to the layman is 
infinitely broad. His apostolate em- 
braces not only his private but also 
his public life. Whenever he acts as 
a man, he acts as a Christian. 


If these principles are grasped, we 
can see right away that education to 
a lay apostolate which is empty of 
education in an interior, saintly life 
is meaningless from the start. The 
education of the lay apostle involves 
the formation of the full, authentic 
Christian, who is necessarily dynamic. 


Organizations of laymen 


We now come to a division of ec- 
clesiastical organizations of laymen 
into two distinct groups: 

(1) There are ecclesiastical organi- 
zations in the proper and strict sense. 
Created by the hierarchy, they aim 
at the realization of ee tasks 
proper to the hierarchy. Some la 
kind their principal work here pine pre 
cease to be laymen. Others consecrate 
— part of their time and energy, 
and hence remain laymen. 


These organizations do what the 
hierarchy says to do. In return, what 
they do becomes a manifestation of 
the Church as such. These ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations in the strict sense 
include, for example, third urders, 
sodalities, confratern‘ties, associations 
for sustaining the missions. As much 
as they encourage their members to 
exercise the apostolate of laymen. they 
are rather organizations of the hier- 
archical apostolate than of the apos- 
tolate of the laity as such. 


(2) There are organizations of 
laymen as such. They aim to promote 
the Christian life of laymen. We are 
thinking here of study groups, na- 
tional federations for youth, university 
unions. There is a two-fold sign dis- 
tinctive of such organizations: First, 
their primary end is not strictly 
religious, but rather profane, civil, 
cultural. Second, they see in this tem- 
poral affair a Christian work wherein 
ultimately salvation is involved. The 
concrete expression of such a mission 
cannot be determined by the hierarchy 
on the basis only of the general princi- 
ples entrusted to their teaching and 
custody. For in the temporal realm 
the layman has a task to perform as 
a Christian and in performing it he 
should enjoy a real autonomy. 


What is Catholic Action? 

Catholic Action is: 

(1) ano ization that proposes 
to form and instruct Christians in 
their apostolic duties in the world, 
marriage, professions, public life ; 

(2) an organization which sets 
about to saf the rights of the 
Church in public life ; 

(3) an organization of laym=n who 
aim to help the clergy in their apos- 
tolic work without ceasing to be lay- 
men. 


The very nature of the first two 
aims demands that Catholic Action 
try to reach as many Catholics as 
possible. The third task mentioned 
is neither an obligation to be imposed 
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on every Christian, nor a service ex- 
pected of each. 

Clearly, Catholic Action points out 
some particular Christian organiza- 
tions for the accomplishment of its 
first aim. In this respect it plays a 
double role. On the one hand it is 
subsidiary, trying to reach those in 
the world who, for one reason or 
another, do not belong to such par- 
ticular organizations. On the other 
hand, it will be a superior organiza- 
tion coordinating these particular 
organizations that aim to form lay- 
men for their mission in the world. 

Catholic Action ought to be a 
superior organization coordinating 
and harmonizing a great number of 
other groups for the attainment of its 
second end, the protection of the 
Church’s rights. 

“A superior organism of coordina- 
tion” means in this case that groups 
pertain to Catholic Action while still 
retaining their autonomy. They are 
not subordinate functions of an 
organization founded by ecclesiastical 
authority called “Catholic Action.” 
Catholic Action cannot be an organiza- 
tion of the apostolate of the laymen 
as such. Catholic Action and action 
of Catholics do not coincide. 

Catholic Action can educate to- 
wards a Christian life in a temporal 
situation. But it is incapable of taking 
charge of the life itself. In one sense 
the life of a layman cannot be organi- 
zed, just as, for example, the role of 
a father in a family cannot be organ- 
ized. 

But in another sense, the life of a 
layman can be organized. For laymen 
can exchange views and aid them- 
selves in coordinating their work. But 
the nature of such organizations 
should begin from below. They depend 
on the inalienable decision of laymen 
themselves. The Church cannot bear 
responsibility for them as she does for 
Catholic Action. 

There is no need to develop at great 
length the importance of the aposto- 
late of laymen. We will content our- 
selves with two remarks. 
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(1) Today for the first time a 
“world” exists ‘vhich is historically 
brand-new. Men of former ages held 
one question to be vital: the religious 
question. Today there is a limitless 
number of interests that absorb men. 
These new realizations of human ex- 
istence call for new attitudes. Man 
must invent new means for conquest. 


The task of the priest is no less 
urgent in these changed circum- 
stances, but because the life and duties 
of a priest do not bring him into such 
immediate contact with the problems 
of science, art, civil life, economics, 
etc., the layman has an indispensable 
role to play in Christianizing our age. 
He it is who has an entire, original 
relation to these new dimensions of 
human existence. And without the 
benefit of this new relation it will be 
impossible to control all the human 
possibilities of which there is now 
question. 


(2) Catholic Action can have a 
great importance. But we must 
observe well that this importance 
arises from the service it renders to 
the action of lay Catholics. Catholic 
Action ought to enlighten, educate, 
coordinate. Every organization that 
is superfluous from this point of view 
is superfluous in reality and even 
harmtul because it wastes the energy 
of both priests and laymen. In brief, 
Catholic Action will be important in 
exact proportion to its contribution 
to the action of Catholics. 


Final remarks 


In conclusion, let us return to two 
important points at the very heart of 
these reflexions. 


(1) We must seriously consider the 
possibility and manner of establish- 
ing at least a definite diocesan code 
for laymen, ‘:specially for those lay- 
men who find their principal function 
in directing Catholic Action. It seems 
to me that if we want to have directors 
of authentic personality, nen of ideas 
and initiative, we must place a proper 
zone of activity under their responsi- 








bility with rights corresponding to 
those responsibilities. There they could 
enjoy the necessary autonomy. If a 
man is given a task he must have the 
power to perform it. 

(2) We must not impose on the 
layman an apostolate that is not really 
made for him and to which he is not 
generally called. To assume such re- 





sponsibilities can appear heroic and 
fruitful, but this enterprise eventually 
disappears. Let us rather take the 
longer but more efficacious path. Let 
us teach the layman to be a Christian 
in the place that is or should be his: 
in the world. This is where he testifies 
to Christ by his life. If he so testifies, 
he is a lay apostle. 


American spiritual life 


Spiritual Life, 2 (1956), 204-26; 285-44, 


Th December 1956 issue of the young 
publication edited by the Carmelite Fathers 
presents four articles of special interest 
focusing attention on the directly spiritual 
aspects of American Catholicism. 


Role of the diocese 

The Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, 
Archbishop of Boston, treats of “A Diocese 
and the Spiritual Life.” He denies that the 
Church's function of ruling is overshadow- 
ing her functions of teaching and sancti- 
fying. Rather, the Church's divine mission 
in each diocese extends and intensifies the 
life of grace, through which men are purged 
of their human defects and formed in the 
likeness of Christ. In each diocese the 
bishop and his priests are the spiritual 
leaders. They are there to inspire the 
faithful to pray, and to direct the fruits 
of this prayer and of the sacraments toward 


the spiritual and corporal works of mercy 
in the various parishes. The Church, al- 
though made up of many parishes and 
dioceses, is one. Therefore, the prayers and 
works of the faithful must be not only 
parochial in scope, but universal. 


Role of the parish 

A scholar, teacher, and pastor of wide 
and varied experience, Father Thomas F. 
Stack, discusses “The Parish: Home of 
Sanctity.” The Church is a spiritual, super- 
natural, living organism. The divine life 
of grace flowing from Christ the Head into 
His Mystical Body is of the very essence 
of a parish. Only if the faithful are in- 
timately united to the Body do they share 
in this life of grace. Consequently, the basic 
purpose of the Church in its parishes js, 
through the administration of the sacra- 
ments, to give this life to her members, 
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to help them retain it, and to bring it to 
perfection. The vitality of a parish is the 
life of the sacraments. 


Role of religious orders 

Father James M. Egan, O.P., professor 
of theology at St. Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, analyzes the role of reli- 
gious in the spiritual life of a diocese. 
Religious are frequently requested to man- 
age parishes or schools; but there are other 
services that a religious order and its mem- 
bers can render to the spiritual life of a 
diocese. To seek after perfection through 
living the three vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience, is the first duty of a religi- 
ous. This perfection stands as a protest to 
modern worldliness. 


The diocese that harbors a religious 
order or congregation has the right to ex- 
pect two immediate results: first, the hid- 
den activity of prayer and mortification 
draws down the blessing of God upon the 
bishop, priests, and people of the diocese; 
second, the exterior conduct of the religious 
provides a continual reminder to all that 
true happiness can be found even in this 
temporal life, provided one does not look 
for it from the world. Religious orders 
also foster the liturgy of the Church. 
Through their third orders, as well as 
through missions, retreats, and schoc!s they 
raise the spirituality of the diocese, in cuo- 
operation with the efforts of the bishop 
and the diocesan priests. 


Collaboration of church and state 


The late poet, biographer, scholar, and 
critic Theodore Maynard writes of “The 
Spiritual Heritage of America.” He asserts 
that no one should claim that Americans 
are a breed inherently superior to the rest 
of mankind; rather, the concept upon which 
the United States was constructed provides 
its citizens with the opportunity to become 
superior. Americans may fail if they lose 
sight of their true mission, which, of 
course, is not to show off the wealth and 
ingenious organization of their country. 
Orestes Brownson insisted that “Catholics 
are better fitted by their religion to com- 
prehend the real character of the American 
Constitution the moment they study it in 
the light of their own theology.” 


The heritage of American Catholics 

Catholics find in the Constitution the 
guarantee of religious freedom for them- 
selves as well as for those of other faiths. 
This freedom implies rather the coopera- 
tion of Church and State than their abso- 
lute separation. The political idea embodied 
here is the firm basis of the spiritual heri- 
tage of America. On this foundation Catho- 
lics helped build American culture through 
literature, philosophy, law, and _ politics. 
The American Catholic Church is still in 
the process of being built through the 
multiplication of its schools and parishes. 
It is precisely this ability of the Church to 
grow to saintliness in the United States 
that constitutes the heritage of American 
Catholics. 





Pius XII to the International Congress of Historical Sciences, September 7, 1955. 


The Church and the State are independent powers, but they must not for 
that reason ignore one another, still less be in conflict with one another. It is 
much more in conformity with nature and the divine will that they collaborate 
in mutual understanding, since the action of both is applied to the same sub- 
ject; that is to say, to the Catholic citizen. 
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J. McDONALD 


The Mass in the twentieth century 


The Council of Trent tells us that in the Mass there is the 

same Priest and Victim as on Calvary and that only the manner 
of offering is different. Just how this unbloody sacrifice is 

to be explained is a point of debate among theologians. Many 
Protestants assert that propitiation in the Mass can mean only 
that in each Mass Christ is killed again. Catholic theologians 
reject this view, but they acknowledge that the words of Trent 
can lend support to a great variety of other theories, even 

on the very meaning of sacrifice and immolation. The present 
article reviews the theories of the Mass most widely accepted today. 


a among the many theories of the 
essence of the Mass that have been 
proposed by theologians in the past, 
only three seem to have found real 
favor in the twentieth century. The 
first defends immolation in a mystical 
or sacramental sense, as the essence 
of the Sacrifice. Another holds that 
oblation alone is essential. The third 
is known as the mystery theory. 


Immolation theory 


Cardinal Billot defines sacrifice as 
a significant ritual expressing to God 
the interior sacrifice of man. The 
perfect sign of this interior sacrifice 
is physical immolation, which we find 
on Calvary. In the Mass, where the 
Victim is present under the species 
of bread and wine, physical immola- 
tion is replaced by mystical or sacra- 
mental immolation. This consists in 
the fact that the body and blood of 
Christ become present under separate 
and distinct species, and therefore 
with the appearance of being dead. 
So this sacramental immolation rep- 
resents Calvary. But the sacrifice is 
not only figurative. For the ritual ex- 
presses the interior sacrifice of man 
to God, which is true sacrifice. In the 
sacramental immolation therefore, we 


have what is required to make the 
Mass Christ’s true sacrifice and ours. 

Cardinal Billot’s immolation theory 
is widely accepted, and is, I think, 
the theory of the Mediator Dei, if any 
specific theory is to be found in that 
encyclical. Many modify it by saying 
with Michel that the mystical im- 
molation is less figurative than Billot 
seems to make it. They claim that it 
is “an objective, mysterious, super- 
natural reality.” But in either case 
the immolation is the means by which 
we express our interior sacrifice to 
God, and as such explains what hap- 
pens at Mass and how the Mass is re- 
lated to Calvary. 

On the other hand, Billot seems 
to have tampered with the definition 
of sacrifice in order to achieve a 
deceptive simplicity. Furthermore by 
explaining the mystical immolation as 
a figure, he tends to lose contact with 
the reality of Calvary. The followers 
of Michel do not fall into this fault; 
but in either case it is difficult to see 
what is meant by the somewhat vague 
expression, “mystical immolation.” 


Oblation theory 


The French Oratorians of the 
seventeenth century originated the 
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theory of oblation. It was admirably 
defended by Lepin in 1926. Sacrifice 
is defined as the personal act by which 
man unites himself to God. In practice 
this consists in the various religious 
acts by which man gives himself per- 
sonally as a victim to God. Immola- 
tion as ritual sacrifice enters into the 
theory as the external expression of 
this interior oblation of man to God. 
Christ’s sacrifice consists of the whole 
of His life from birth, through Calvary 
with its immolation, into the glory of 
heaven, where He is possessed of that 
same essential interior sacrifice, of- 
fering Himself eternally in what is 
called the heavenly sacrifice. 

In the Mass we have Christ present 
as He is in heaven, in the eternal act 
of offering Himself. The bread and 
wine which the Church offers in the 
Mass are sensible symbols of herself. 
At the Consecration of these symbols 
her offering is changed into Christ’s, 
under the visible signs of Christ’s im- 
molation. In the Mass therefore, the 
Church along with Christ offers to 
the Father not only Christ, but also 
herself in Christ. He similarly offers 
not only Himself but also His Church, 
which has been joined to Him in 
the sacrifice of Head and members. 
This joint offering begins at the Con- 
secration. It is completed at the Com- 
munion, which applies to the Church 
the fruits of Calvary, and unites Christ 
and His Church most intimately by 
reproducing His sentiments in her. 

There is much in the oblation 
theory to commend it. By making 
sacrifice consist in all one’s acts of 
oblation, the theory brings in the 
whole of man’s religious attitude to- 
ward God. At the same time this ap- 
proach brings into focus not only the 
redemptive value of Christ’s whole 
life, but also the absolute unity for 
all time of His sacrifice of self-obla- 
tion externalized in the immolation 
of Calvary. The theory makes clear 
also the close relation of this ritual 
immolation of Christ with that of the 
Church and her members in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 
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Yet the theory is not without its 
difficulties. Some believe that by 
pushing immolation into the back- 
ground, it twists the definition of 
sacrifice. Then, although the theory 
achieves a close union between Christ 
and His Church, it is not easy to see 
just what it means to say that the 
Church’s sacrifice merges into Christ’s 
so that she offers Christ. To the critics 
it seems as if the Church offers only 
bread and wine as symbols of herself. 
Finally the use of the heavenly sacri- 
fice is attacked, for it is not agreed 
that Christ’s act in heaven is a sacri- 
fice in the true sense of the word. 


De ia Taille 


De la Taille correctec’ some of these 
faults through what is in effect a 
combination of the immolation and 
oblation theories. For him sacrifice 
embraces both oblation and immola- 
tion. Immolation is the material ele- 
ment and requires some physical act 
of death or destruction. The formal 
element is the ritual oblation of the 
victim. In the Mass the ritual obla- 
tion takes place by means of the double 
consecration, representing Calvary 
and the death of Christ. But this does 
not make Christ a victim; that is 
reserved to Calvary. The Mass is only 
the ritual offering of the Victim. This 
offering was made actually by Christ 
at the Last Supper. The sacrifice 
began there, was completed by the 
immolation on Calvary, and was con- 
summated by the glorification of 
Christ as an immolated victim in 
heaven. 

In heaven Christ continues to offer 
the sacrifice, but only virtually. That 
is, He has given to His Church the 
power to offer Him as the already 
immolated victim. In this way she 
shares in His sacrificial act, makes it 
the chief act of her religion, and thus 
shares in its efficacy. Christ there- 
fore elicits no new act of offering. 
The newness belongs to the Church 
each time she accomplishes the two- 
fold consecration and mystical im- 
molation. In this action the Church 





both represents her own interior 
sacrifice and at the same time offers 
Christ as He Himself did with the 
same action. This results in a complete 
unity of sacrifice; for in the single 
offering of Christ at the Last Supper 
were included all the Church’s offer- 
ings which are made actual in each 
Mass. 

There is a simplicity in de la 
Taille’s theory that has the marks 
of genius. For the Supper and the 
Cross are made two parts of one 
numerical sacrifice. The Mass is 
simply the ritua! oblation of the same 
Victim already immolated; and it is 
clearly the Church who offers the 
Victim. Thus is eliminated the ob- 
scurity surrounding this point in 
Lepin’s explanation. 

De la Taille, however, does not 
escape the critics who question the 
unification of the Supper and Calvary 
into one numerical sacrifice. They 
think that each of the two must be 
a sacrifice in itself. Nor does de la 
Taille seem to give sufficient value 
to mystical immolation when he de- 
scribes it as a ritual offering. Finally, 
most theologians are not happy about 
the statement that Christ offers the 
Mass only virtually. If there is any- 
thing clear in tradition, it is that 
Christ is the Priest, and this is best 
explained if He offers actually. 


Mystery theory 


The speculation stimulated by de la 
Taille gave rise to the third distinct 
attempt to explain the Mass. This is 
the mystery theory championed by 
Casel and "Séhngen. 

Casel’s doctrine is based on the idea 
that Christian life is a sharing in the 
mysteries or divine-human acts of 
Christ’s life. These mysteries are on 
three levels: the Mystery of God, or 
the whole work of Redemption as it 
exists eternally in His mind; the 
Mystery of Christ, or the execution 
in time of God’s plan by Christ’s In- 
carnation and redemptive acts; the 
Mystery of the Church, or the life 
of Christ as shared by the faithful 


through a living and real communion 
with the Mystery of Christ. 

If Christian life is to be fully 
realized, it is not enough that Christ's 
teaching and merits and power should 
be transmitted to men. Christians must 
be enabled to share in that redemptive 
life itself. For this to be done the 
redemptive acts or mysteries must 
become present to us so as to be our 
acts and effective in us. Notice well 
that it must be the same numerical 
act that becomes present, not a mere 
figure of it, nor simply the efficacy 
of it, nor a repetition of it. This won- 
der is verified above all in the sacra- 
ments. For the Mystery of Christ is 
not tied to historical place and time. 

The Eucharist is therefore an ef- 
fective ritual and sign, doing what it 
signifies, containing what it signifies. 
It contains Christ’s redemptive life, 
and particularly His sacrifice on 
Calvary. That identical, unique, sacri- 
ficial act becomes objectively present 
in the sacrament as the same numeri- 
cal act He offered once. Here we have 
the key thought of the theory. 

Each member of the Church shares 
not only in the effect of Christ’s re- 
demptive act but also in the act itself. 
This they do by collaborating, each in 
his own function and order, with the 
external ritual and by internally offer- 
ing themselves to die with Him and 
in Him, thus sharing His death and 
Resurrection. The extent of their 
conformity is the measure of the ef- 
ficacy of His acts in them. 


Modifications 


Sohngen makes three changes. 
First, he reduces the Mystery to a 
unity by regarding it simply as the 
saving act of God, historically realized 
in Christ, and made available to us 
through the Church. Second, he has 
a different explanation for the man- 
ner in which Givers becomes present 


in the Mass. He says that the es- 
sential content of Christ’s redemptive 
acts is now concentrated in Christ 
glorified and so is above space and 
time. When Christ is present His 
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redemptive acts are also present, for 
in Him their value exists eternally. 


Séhngen’s third modification is his 
attempt to explain his meaning in 
terms of sacramental reality. The 
Church’s external ritual is a figure 
and memorial of Christ’s sacrifice; 
but since it is an effective sign, it 
contains the reality signified by the 
act. Therefore the sacrament really 
contains Christ and His redemptive 
sacrifice, present for the sanctification 
of the Church. 

Reduced to simple language the 
theory offers a simple explanation of 
the Mass that is well suited to liturgi- 
cal devotion. For in the Mass we co- 
operate externally and internally by 
an act which is identical with the sac- 
rifice of Christ on Calvary. This pro- 
vides real inspiration, for we live 
with Christ the reality of His re- 
demptive activity. Life in Christ is 
therefore seen as the central fact in 
Christian life and worship. 


On the other hand, as explaining 
the data of tradition the theory does 
not stand up. Nor is it so clearly 
established from the sources of revela- 
tion that it can be accepted without 
explanation. I will limit myself to a 
discussion of the first of these two 
points. 

The redemptive acts of Christ are 
said to be present in the Eucharist. 
For Casel this can mean that they are 
either separate from Christ or joined 
to Him. For Séhngen it means that 
they are joined to Christ as a value 
resulting from His historical acts. 
None of these ideas can be upheld. 
For if the redemptive acts are separate 
from Christ, then they correspond to 
nothing we know, which Casel seems 
to admit. On the other hand, to con- 
sider them as joined to Christ seems 
to involve the contradiction that 
Christ dies, and yet does not die; nor 
does the theory pretend that He dies. 
If the acts are joined to Christ as a 
resultant value, then Casel’s criticism 
of Sdéhngen is valid. For then it is 
not the act itself, the suffering Christ 
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who is “ene ge but rather Christ who 
has suffered. Yet the mystery theory 
sets out to show that it is Christ in 
the very act of suffering who is 
present in the Eucharist. 


A further criticism is taken from 
Roguet who claims that Séhngen’s 
theory does not take full account of 
what is meant by a sign. According 
to the theory the sacrificial immola- 
tion is found in all the sacraments. 
Yet the Eucharist alone has an exter- 
nal sign of this immolation. Therefore 
it alone should be said to be the ef- 
fective sign of the Passion and to con- 
tain the immolation of Christ. 


This idea of effective sign seems 
to me to be the most fruitful that has 
been advanced, and many authors have 
used it in recent years in an effort to 
solve the theological problem of the 
Mass. A brief account of them will 
serve as a conclusion to my paper. 
These authors distinguish between 
the sacrifice of Christ in the physical 
order, and His sacrifice in the 
sacramental order. They argue that 
since the sacraments effect or con- 
tain what they signify, the Eucha- 
rist not only represents but also ef- 
fects or contains the actual sacrifice 
of the Cross which it represents. Each 
author then offers his own explana- 
tion of what this means. 


Vonier 


The special power of the sacra- 
ments, according to Vonier, is to 
“film” past events, to reproduce them 
and make them available to us at any 
time. This they can do because their 
external rituals contain an inner 
reality corresponding to them. To the 
host and chalice correspond the in- 
ternal reality of the separated Body 
and Blood of Christ. This is pre- 
cisely the immolated Christ of Calvary. 
So in the Mass we have Calvary with- 
out affecting Christ in any way 
physically. The obvious defect here 
is that the Mass should contain Christ's 
true sacrifice, Christ suffering, and 
not Christ as already sacrificed. 





To solve this objection Heéris 
carries the explanation a step further. 
He argues that the sacramental exist- 
ence of Christ is constituted by a two- 
fold relation of the species, one to His 
Body, the other to His Blood. From 
this it follows that Christ is present 
in a state of sacramental separation 
or immolation which is effected by the 
sacramental action itself. So the Mass 
contains Christ as the victim suffer- 
ing or being immolated, and not as 
the victim already sacrificed. 


But the explanation remains un- 
convincing. Doronzo believes that 
though the relations terminate at 
Christ, still they remain entirely ex- 
trinsic to Him, and so He cannot be 
said to be really immolated. My own 
objection comes from the fact that 
Héris defends physical causality. If 
the sacramental efficacy is physical, 
then by what principle can Heéris dis- 
miss the power of concomitance as 
irrelevant and defend a real immola- 
tion? For if Christ’s blood is physi- 
cally present in the host, how can 
there be immolation through separa- 
tion? Surely the physical process of 
transubstantiation flows unbroken into 
the physical force of concomitance in 
one and the same order, the physical. 
You cannot therefore mark a real 
point where the sacramental order 
ends and concomitance begins. 


Doronzo 


In a thesis resembling the mystery 
theory Doronzo adds a new develop- 
ment. He says that the Mass consists 
formally in the very oblation and im- 
molation of Calvary repeated in the 


mystical immolation of the same 
victim at the twofold consecration. 
This contains a representation of the 
Passion which is identified with the 
actual reality of Calvary. The whole 
value of the theory lies in the fact 
that the exemplar is contained in the 
image. Personally, I must admit that 
I cannot distinguish this from a bare 
commemoration, which of course, 
Doronzo is not defending. 


Like these other theologians, Mon- 
den has based his investigation of the 
Mass on the nature of a sacrament. 
He explains Casel’s mystery-presence 
of Calvary by a theory of sacramental 
causality which seems to derive from 
Billot, but is not Billot’s intentional 
causality. It is physical and, as 
Monden calls it, symbolic causality. 
A concrete or efficacious sign does 
more than inform the mind of some- 
thing; it makes real that spiritual 
something of which it is a sign. 


Monden 


Monden applies this to the Mass. 
The external words and actions of 
Christ at the Last Supper constituted 
the concrete sign, and contained the 
spiritual reality of Christ’s sacrifice 
on Calvary. This is true because those 
external acts embodied Christ's in- 
ternal priestly act of oblation and im- 
molation. The Mass simply repeats 
this in favor of the Church. So the 
Mass is the concrete sign of Calvary, 
and consequently contains Calvary 
itself; for it actualizes the internal 
priestly and sacrificial act of Christ. 
This is an approach to the Mass which 
is widespread today. 

I believe that Monden has the key 
to the solution of both the pastoral 
and the theological problem of the 
Mass. From a pastoral point of view 
it presents a simple idea of what 
Christ did, and it conveys an obvious, 
though general idea of oblation and 
immolation. In terms of this mystery- 
presence of Christ we can explain all 
the redemptive activity of Christ, as 
well as all the ideas and attitudes that 
make up the Christian religion. 


It is the key to the theological 
problem for it expresses and applies 
clearly Billot’s practical or efficacious 
sign. It seems to me to meet the main 
problems connected with the Mass 
and at the same time conform to the 
data of tradition. 


The first of these problems is to 
preserve the definition of sacrifice, 
oblation, and immolation when apply- 
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ing them to the Mass. Monden’s 
theory would do this, though it leaves 
room for development and ong 
in the idea of immolation. This de- 
velopment I would attempt through 
intentional causality. 

Secondly, there is the problem of 
the unity between Calvary and the 
Mass. For Monden the difficulty is 
solved, for the Supper is a sacrifice 
coritaining the same priestly act as Cal- 
vary, but in a ritual form so that we 
can re-enact it. This priestly act is 
Christ’s acceptance of death. 

Finally, the explanation seems to 
solve the problem of propitiation in 
the Mass without detracting at all 
from the propitiation of Calvary. For 
the priestly acceptance of death by 


Christ is propitiatory no matter how 
it is done. Yet this acceptance looked 
to physical death, and therefore exists 
and is acceptable to God only in the 
supposition that Calvary will take 
place, or has taken place. In other 
words, the sacrifice of Christ offered 
by us in the Mass is acceptable to 
the Father because He has already 
accepted it from Christ on Calvary. 

Perhaps we presume too much to 
think that a real though general solu- 
tion has been found to what is rightly 
called the mystery of faith. Yet it 
does seem that now we have a simple, 
solid foundation on which to build 
an understanding of the Mass that 
will aid liturgical devotion and the 
Christian life. 


Immortality and resurrection 


Oscar Cullmann, “‘Unsterblichkeit der Seele und Auferstehung der Toten,” 
Theologische Zeitschrift, 12 (1956), 126-56. 


Ax any Christian what is distinctive 
about the New Testament teaching in re- 
gard to the fate of man and almost without 
exception he will answer, “The immortality 
of the soul.” Dr. Cullmann, noted non- 
Catholic scholar, maintains that such an 
answer involves a grave misconception. 
The early Christians believed in the 
resurrection. The ancient Greeks believed 
in the immortality of the soul. But the faith 
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of the early Christians in the resurrection 
is certainly not the same as the Greek idea. 
What was death for the Christian? The 
“last enemy.” What did death mean to the 
Greek? The Greek considered death a 
“friend.” 


Contrasts 


This whole idea is very well brought out 
if the death of Socrates is compared to the 





death of Christ. In the Phaedo of Plato, 
Socrates speaks to his disciples on the day 
before his death. He tells them that to him 
the body is but a garment, a useless robe, 
which hinders the soul during life—pre- 
venting it from living according to its full 
and eternal nature. The soul is “imprisoned” 
in the body; death is the great liberator. 


The death of Christ was completely dif- 
ferent. Here is death with all its horrors. 
“Father, if it be possible, let this chalice 
pass from me. . . .” “My soul is sorrowful 
unto death. . . .” 


Obviously, then, to the Greek there was 
really no such thing as death; for the soul 
simply did not die. But to the Christian, 
death is a destruction. Not the destruction 
of the soul, but the destruction of the com- 
plete and composite life created by God. 
Who is, then, the enemy to be conquered 
by the resurrection? Certainly not the body, 
as far as the Christian is concerned, but 
rather death itself. Faith in immortality is 
really but a negative thing ; it merely means 
the soul does not die. On the other hand, 
faith in the resurrection is a positive and 
glorious faith: the whole man, really dead, 
is recalled to life by a new creative act of 
God. 

But the differences between the concept 
of immortality and that of resurrection do 
not end there. The Christian faith presup- 
poses a link between death and sin. Death 
is not something willed by God; it is op- 
posed to His intention. What is it then? 
It is the price of sin. Therefore, it is the 
enemy of God—for God is life and the 
creator of life. 


Look for a moment at the terminology. 
Body, soul, flesh, and spirit. Terms bor- 
rowed from the Greek, yes; but in the New 
Testament their meaning is distinct. Every 
individual is composed of body and soul. 
But flesh is the power of sin; this enters 
into the whole man—into his body and into 
his soul. And the spirit? Spirit is the great 
antagonist of the flesh. Spirit is the crea- 
tive power of God, and it is the power of 
the resurrection; just as the flesh is the 
power of death. 


This Spirit, the Holy Spirit, is now at 
work in all the members of the Church of 
Christ. This Spirit inhabits the soul and 
renews it from day to day. But the body 


too comes under the influence of that Spirit, 
even though, as yet, this mortal body of 
ours has not been transformed into our 
risen body. Only at the end of time will the 
Spirit seize the body in such a total way 
that it will be transformed, just as here 
and now the interior man is already trans- 
formed. 


Body and soul: good? bad? Look at the 
whole picture. They are good because they 
were made by God. But in so far as they 
are under the power of death, of the flesh, 
of sin—then they are evil. They must be 
delivered by the Spirit. Such a liberation 
is not achieved, however, by the separation 
of soul and body. It is achieved only. by 
separating both body and soul from the 
power of death—the flesh. 


Good news 

What Jid the good news of Christ's 
resurrecticn mean to the first Christian? 
It meant that the power of death had been 
shattered. It meant that the Spirit had con- 
quered the flesh. Christ was “the first- 
born of the dead.” His body is the first 
body of the resurrection, the first “spiritual 
body.” The era of the resurrection had ar- 
rived. To be sure, death is still at work, 
but the Holy Spirit is also at work in the 
world. It is an essential element of Chris- 
tian faith that .« Christ the resurrection 
has already taken place. For the Christian, 
the battle has been won; it is only the cele- 
bration of the victory that we await. And 
because this battle has been won, the in- 
terior man—the soul—has already been re- 
newed by the Holy Spirit. But the body, 
too, has also begun to partake of the resur- 
rection, although it is still subject to the 
power of the flesh. 

When will the complete and final trans- 
formation take place? The New Testament 
replies: at the end of time. Death is still 
in the world; it is to be feared, for it leaves 
the soul without the body. But the soul 
itself has already been raised up by the 
Spirit and is with Christ. 

St. Paul himself discovered that the doc- 
trine of Socrates and Plato was alien to 
the Christian faith in the resurrection of 
the dead. In his ministry he found men who 
ridiculed the resurrection, men who pro- 
fessed their disbelief precisely because they 
did believe in the immortality of the soul. 





JEAN-PAUL AUDET, O.P. 


The meaning of the Canticle of Canticles 


What is a love poem doing in the Bible? Father Audet answers 
with a bold hypothesis that stands in marked contrast to the 
many complicated allegorical explanations. 


“Le sens du Cantique des Cantiques,” 


T.. Canticle of Canticles has the re- 
markable property of joining (1) a 
perfectly clear literal meaning upon 
which all are agreed, but which seems 
out of place, with (2) a higher, al- 
legorical meaning, not clear, not cer- 
tain, not unified, which requires 
volumes of explanation. 


Year after year, articles and books 
continue to pour forth, all explaining 
the many subtleties of this allegory, 
and all contradicting one another as 
they explain it. Without hoping to 
settle the question or even beginning 
te stem this scholarly tide, a simpler 
solution may be found. What if the 
Canticle of Canticles simply is not 
an allegory? 


Perils of anachronism 


The first, and not the least, ob- 
stacle we must try to avoid as we read 
any ancient text is our own constant 
tendency to anachronism. We can 
avoid it by careful scholarship as long 
as we are dealing with events, laws, 
or institutions. We can avoid it only 
with great difficulty when we come 
to evaluate a culture. We are in 
danger of not avoiding it at all when 
we are weighing states of mind. 

All the fundamental questions posed 
by the Canticle of Canticles center on 
three states of mind: those aroused 
by the words love, profane, and 
sacred. Projecting our own frame 
of mind into the men of the past we 
begin to see false problems, and feel 
ourselves forced to choose either to 
interpret the Canticle as a licentious 
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Revue Biblique, 62 (1055), 1097-221. 


ballad or as the purest allegorical ex- 
pression of divine love. 


No matter how careful and exact 
our research, the: dangers of associa- 
tion remain, and these are more seri- 
ous because jess perceptible. All our 
ideas are colored by our mental back- 
grounds. Our every reaction to word 
usage is conditioned by the totality 
of our being. In reading a work like 
the Canticle it is difficult to abstract 
from these associations. Thus, be- 
cause we project our own frame of 
mind into the men of the past, we 
feel their writing must have an al- 
legorica! interpretation. 


Why in Scripture? 


Yet everyone seems to agree on 
this: If the Canticle were not among 
the inspired Scriptures, no one would 
ever think of interpreting it except 
in its literal meaning. The work itself 
contains no indication that any other 
sense is intended. But, it is said, the 
Jews have always given the Canticle 
an allegorical interpretation, with the 
love of Yahweh and His people for 
its true theme. 

We can at least agree that the true 
meaning of the Canticle is the one it 
had for the Jews when they received 
it into the canon, and that this true 
meaning cannot be one which became 
unacceptable to later generations. All 
this is true, but it hardly provides a 
conclusive argument that the Canticle 
is an ; 

In the first place it is inaccurate to 
insist that the Jews always gave the 





Canticle an allegorical interpretation. 
Those who say they did are failing 
to account for at least the first five 
centuries of Jewish history. But it was 
precisely during this period that the 
Canticle was first received into the 
canon of Scripture. Consequently this 
period is the one which should con- 
cern us most. When the allegorical 
interpretation does begin to appear, 
we can detect some uncertainty in 
the treatment. It may well be that 
this is because the allegorizing is an 
obscuring of an original meaning, 
rather than an attempt to defend an 
authentic tradition. 

All pre-Christian traces of the Can- 
ticle tend to contradict the allegorical 
meaning. Recent defenders of allegory 
have looked for support in the writ- 
ings of the prophets. They take the 
Canticle itself as a prophetic writing. 
This is a transfer and hardly justified. 


Genre 


The Canticle was attributed to 
Solomon when it was first written 
down. The validity of this attribution 
is not important. What is important 
is that this is a definite poe, nba 


that it was not considered a prophetic 


work but a sa2piential book. More- 
over, the traditional listings of the 
canon have kept it in this position. 
If it belonged to a prophetic tradition, 
and was violently withdrawn from it, 
why do no traces of such a tradition 
remain ? 

So the older Jewish tradition leads 
us rather to adopt a sapiential inter- 
pretation. The Canticle was linked 
particularly with Proverbs and Ec- 
clesiastes. With this in mind we will 
less likely be led to interpret it as an 
allegory of the love of Yahweh for 
His chosen people, a _ distinctly 
prophetic theme. 

Indeed, sapiential books like Pro- 
verbs and Ecclesiastes, with which the 
Canticle is associated, seem indifferent 
to the destiny of Israel, an attitude 
which is not likely to lead to allegories 
glorifying the love of Yahweh and 
Israel. The later sapiential literature, 


Wisdom and Ben Sira (Ecciesiasti- 
cus), glorifies the past of the chosen 
people, but this is done under the in- 
fluence of the prophetic, not sapien- 
tial tradition. 


Profane and sacred 


Furthermore, we commit a horrible 
anachronism when we argue that a 
sacred writing must have a directly 
religious meaning. Such a line of rea- 
soning makes but grudging conces- 
sions to the “profane.” What if “pro- 
fane” means no more than “the 
created”—as it does in both Judaism 
and Christianity? The distinction we 
are inclined to make today between 
sacred and profane had no part in 
forming the collection of Sacred 
Scripture. Otherwise, to take but one 
example, little would remain of Pro- 
verbs, cc. 25-29, apparently a collec- 
tion of wordly-wise sayings. Nothing 
would have been easier than to elimi- 
nate these detached maxims; and 
on the other hand the mere addition 
of a few sentences with the name of 
God in them would hardly suffice to 
change a book of this sort from pro- 
fane to sacred. For the an-ients, the 
profane was not outside the scope of 
religion, because its beginning and end 
was God. Therefore its religious 
significance need not be mentioned ; 
it is presupposed. 

In this respect the Canticle is in 
the same position as the whole group 
of sapiential books. To its first audi- 
ence the Canticle was no more profane 
than Proverbs. In its view of life 
nothing fell outside the scope of the 
service of God. Our way of thought 
has introduced dubious distinctions. 


Authorship and meaning 


Another cause of confusion is our 
notion of a book as the property of 
its author, finished once for all by 
his own hand. To a d hard for 
us to appreciate, the Old Testament 
books became common property. They 
had no existence independent of their 
circumstances. They lived, and even 
developed after leaving the hand of 
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their first author. Under such com- 
munal ownership, a book need not 
have one single, determined meaning 
on all points, nor 7 -> plete meaning 
sufficient unto itselr. 

The Canticle is no exception. It 
existed for some time before its in- 
clusion among the sacred writings, 
and it was included as part of an en- 
semble, not as an individual, self-suf- 
ficient work. It is part of the first 
grep of sapiential books, and only 
in that context can we find its original 
meaning, the significance it had for 
those who included it in the canon. 


Further difficulties 


Another difficulty lies in the nature 
of allegory itself. Such a literary type 
should indicate what it is doing. Com- 
pare Isaiah’s canticle of the vineyard 
(5:1-7). He tells us it is an allegory, 
and this is the ordinary procedure in 
Scripture (e.g., Osee 2:4; Ezech. 


15:1; 23:1; Jer. 3:20; 31:21). Also 
in the prophetic tradition (the hy- 
pothesis of an allegorical interpreta- 
tion) the allegory is pointed out for 


what it is. 

Some will say that my objection 
is specious: that this theme of love 
as representing the union of God and 
Israel was frequent and familiar to 
the Jews. Hence the allegory need not 
have been mentioned explicitly. But 
this last objection cuts both ways. A 
figure must be better known than the 
thing figured. So, if the theme of con- 
jugal love serves as a familiar figure 
to represent the union of God and 
His people, then the theme of con- 
jugal love simply as itself must be 
more familiar. Hence this argument 
for an allegorical interpretation could 
well lead to the opposite conclusion : 
that the book could be a simple por- 
trayal of conjugal love. 

But let us suppose for the sake of 
argument that the Canticle is an al- 
legory. Where is the high point? Un- 
doubtediy in 8:6: “Put me as a seal 
upon your heart, as a seal upon your 
arm, for love is strong as death, 
jealousy as cruel as Sheol.” Now in 
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both the historical and prophetic tradi- 
tion the love of Yahweh is constantly 
treated as a free, gratuitous love. How 
then can it be appropriately repre- 
sented here as bound, as necessary? 
Allegory must be allowed liberties ; 
but here the allegory would put a 
contradiction into the very heart of 
the book. 

Again, while it is true that in 
Scripture God’s love for His people 
is expressed freely and vividly, the 
expression of love for God is handled 
with much greater restraint, with a 
more profound reverence — with an 
instinct not to approach God until He 
makes the first move. It is against 
this background that we must analyze 
the theme of Yahweh’s alliance with 
His people. Hence, is it likely that 
the Canticle, and it alone, should de- 
velop such a theme by giving the 
initiative to the bride (the people of 
Israel) ? And would Israel’s love for 
God be so extravagantly praised? In 
the conjugal love theme itself this 
would be appropriate ; but in allegory 
the hidden theme should be the 
literary measure and control of the 
apparent one. 

Yet if we read the Canticle as al- 
legory we are forced to admit that the 
surface theme is the controlling one. 
Here we touch the basic literary objec- 
tion to any figurative interpretation : 
The surface theme is not properly 
subordinated, as it would have to be. 
Especially is this clear in the constant 
comparison of the spouse with other 
men. In Israel there is no place for 
such comparison if Yahweh, the only 
God, is the real spouse. 


A simpler interpretation 


The Canticle is a song, not a book. 
It was meant to be sung, not read. 
As a song, it must have been sung 
under circumstances corresponding to 
its theme. If we can find traces of 
such circumstances, we shall have a 
hint as to its primary meaning. 

We do find signs of such circum- 
stances—of a frequent, customary ac- 
tion for which the Canticle may have 





been intended. Osee 2:4-22 is a dif- 
ficult passage to interpret, but it be- 
comes much clearer if it is read as 
referring to an antiphonal marriage 
song, a pledge of love and fidelity be- 
tween the spouses. This is just what 
our Canticle may well be—not a mere 
collection of love songs accompanying 
the marriage festivities, but a clearly 
defined part of the marriage cere- 
mony itself: the exchange of the gift 
of love and the promise to be faithful. 


Jewish antiquity may have personi- 
fied and sung of wisdom, justice and 
the like, but it never sang of human 
love as such. Nor would the Canticle, 
taken as a marriage song, do so. It 
would reflect a definite custom, an 
antiphonal song in which bride and 
groom exchanged their promises. 


Jeremiah seems to refer to some 
such practice, speaking of the “voice 
of the bridegroom” and the “voice of 
the bride” no less than four times 
(7 :32-34; 16:5-9; 25:10; 33:10). To 
the prophet the action or custom is 
so striking that it becomes a symbol 
of God’s favor for His people. He is 
not simply using a figure, but he is 
referring to something deeply im- 
bedded in the customs of the people. 
It is an obvious step to infer that the 
custom referred to is this antiphonal 
song of the bride and groom. 


Unified approach 


We have then the principal ele- 
ments of a theory to explain the 
origin, history, and purpose of the 
Canticle. We will analyze them 
briefly; a full treatment would be 
beyond our scope here. 

From external indications, the Can- 
ticle in Israel never was a collection 
of nuptial songs, nor purely and 
simply a celebration or glorification 
of human love. It had its place in a 
usage which has left some traces in 
the Bible. Its meaning is to be sought 
in its use in connection with marriage : 
in the interchange of promises of love 
and fidelity. The Canticle is a song of 
engagement. 


The usage out of which it grew is 
referred to by Osee in the northern 
kingdom, and by Jeremiah in the 
south. This points to a common origin 
in times when the kingdom was 
united, and very likely in the time of 
Solomon. Before its a ce in 
literature it had a long history in 
folklore. I would suggest that post- 
exilic scholars, to preserve the song, 
collected and edited the northern and 
southern versions, by now separated 
from their original usage, and formed 
our present book. They would then 
naturally place it with the sapiential 
books, adding the t ically sapiential 
conclusion of 8:6- 67: “F For love is 
strong as death . ” Hence its 
position in the sacred canon. 


Link with sapiential genre 


We conclude then that the scholars 
collected the Canticle from folk song 
at a time when there was danger of 
its being lost. This is based on its 
attribution to Solomon and the manu- 
script tradition linking it to Proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes, and on the reflec- 
tion of the sapiential genre in the gloss 


(8:6-7). 


A further link to sapiential litera- 
ture may be found in Proverbs (c. 5), 
with its exhortation to fidelity under 
similar literary figures. There can be 
no doubt that this section reflects the 
Canticle, and in its same meaning of 


an exchange of fidelity. 


The Canticle is a song. Its purpose 
must be defined partly by its theme, 
and partly by the institution in which 
it grew. It is futile to demand “teach- 
ing” from it today ; that is beyond its 
purpose. Neither does a prayer teach 
of itself ; but it does reflect a frame of 
mind. And so with the Canticle. It 
did not enter the canon of Scripture 
simply as itself, but as a part of a 
group, finding its balance and fullness 
in that group. Isolated, the book does 
not appear to be a sacred writing. 
If it has been included as one, it is 
because it was not isolated from mar- 
riage nor from the literary environ- 
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ment where it belongs. Later ages fell 
into the temptation to isolate it. 

Significance 

The grandeur of the Canticle of 
Canticles lies in the frame of mind 
which it reflects and to which it bears 
witness. We are surprised to find no 
mention of God in the Canticle. But 
should we not be more surprised that 
there is no Hebrew “god of love”? 
Comparing the Jews in this respect 
with all other peoples, should we not 
recognize the great act of faith in- 
volved in the simple fact that they 
neither divinize nor even personify 
“love”? Such restraint and temper- 
ance is worthy of remark, considering 
the circumstances of antiquity and the 
frequent falls by the chosen people 
into idolatry. But this restraint is even 
more a witness to the faith, and herein 
lies the greatness of the Canticle as 
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witness to a frame of mind or to a 
conscience. 

In the second account of creation, 
when man and woman are made, 
Israel rejoices in the gift of creation. 
“Therefore a man shall leave his 
father and mother and shall cleave to 
his wife, and they shall be as one 
flesh.” The Canticle is of the same 
mind. (Cf. Gen. 2:24 and Cant. 
8 :6-7.) Conjugal love is a gift from 
the hand of , and the response 
is gratitude “that it is good.” The 
Canticle sings again { the gifts of 
creation; and its import and great- 
ness concern some of the more lasting 
values of faith and hope, the very 
basis of the whole theological order in 
Christian life. 

The West is perhaps more than 
ever burdened with its myths of Eros. 
In such conditions we may well look 
with envy on the Hebrew purity of 
faith and correctness of mind. 


From Emile Mersch, S.J., The Theology of the Mystical Body (St. Louis: 


Herder, 1961), p. 581. 


The theologians who keep silent for fear of attracting notice and are 
content merely to criticize or to treat of subjects that are safe and lacking 
in vital interest, are not those of the strongest faith; Christians who leave 
to ecclesiastical superiors the task of thinking out their religion for them, 
resigning themselves to a passive faith, are not the most fervent. As though 
the internal act of thinking were the exclusive prerogative of the external 
magisterium as such; or as though God had not fortified His Church with 
an unfailing authority for the express purpose of enabling men to think 


without fear! 
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Sanctifying grace in the just 


Is sanctifying grace specifically the same in all the just? The 
provocative question raised by Father Michel originates in 
traditional scholastic theology, but has not as yet received a 
comprehensive treatment. In modern times, Cardinal Billot took 
the initiative in renewing the controversy. Now, Father Michel 
undertakes a thorough discussion of the specific identity of 
sanctifying grace in all the just, examining the evidence regarding 
Christ, the Blessed Virgin, the angels, and men. 


“La Grace sanctifiante est-elle chez tous les justes spécifiquement la méme?”’ 


Doctor Communis, § (1955), 1174-48. 


1 sanctifying grace specifically the 
same in all the just? The question, 
as proposed, cannot as yet be solved 
with certainty. Our intention here is 
merely to suggest probable arguments 
based largely on.the effects of grace 
in the just soul. 


Grace in Christ 


Most theologians hold that Christ’s 
grace is specifically the same as that 
of angels and men. A specific differ- 
ence, says Gonet, would involve two 
inadmissible consequences : specifically 
different participations of the divine 
nature in the beatific vision, and 
specifically different charities. Hence, 
as pe of Christ’s infinite merit 
and satisfaction, sanctifying grace in 
Christ differs from our own not 
physically, but only morally. 


But is the difference only of a 
moral order? St. Thomas seems to 
say otherwise: “The less can attain 
to the greater by addition, if the quan- 
tities are of the same nature. But the 
grace of another man is to the grace 
of Christ as a particular virtue to a 
universal one” (Sum. Theol. IIl. 
7. ‘1 ad 3). The vagueness of this 
passage is hardly clarified by Cajet- 
an’s comment to the effect that 
Christ’s grace is specifically the same 


ee nate ei Raman ie 


as ours, but according to a different 
mode of being. 

On the other hand, Billot thought 
that Christ’s differs from ours 
not merely in intensity, but also 
specifically. For the “incomprehensi- 
ble riches of Christ” (Eph. 3 :8) imply 
more than a mere superiority of in- 
tensity in Christ’s grace. Nor is God’s 
decree to limit the distribution of 

the reason why Christ’s grace 
is of a fulpe.ss unattainable by others. 

True, a> regards the beatific vision, 
there can be no specific difference in 
the intelligible species, which is the 
divine nature itself. But Billot finds 
no contradiction in supposing the 
possibility of a specific diversity in the 
light of glory—a diversity specified 
by depth of vision. Hence, the specific 
diversity of Christ’s grace would not 
be in contradiction to the identity of 
the intelligible species involved in the 
beatific vision. 


Hail, full of grace 


Reasoning similar to Billot’s can 
be applied also to Mary’s fulness of 
grace. Only if we assume Mary's 
grace to be specifically different from 
that of men and angels, do the praises 
lavished on her by theologians become 
more intelligible. A sort of quantita- 
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aes or intensive cpennty in Mary’s 
seems “ey cularly inadequate 
fn the light of St. Alphonsus’s opinion 
that Mary’s grace at her conception 
surpassed the grace of all angels and 
men taken together. Rather a qualita- 
tive or specific difference is required 
to account for her extraordinary per- 
fection of grace. The same sort of 
diversity can be said to square better 
with St. Thomas’s description of 
Mary’s transcendence in grace over 
the angels. 


When we turn our attention to 
Mary’s part in the Redemption, we 
again find evidence favoring the 
specific differentiation of her grace. 
s time the reasons are the close- 
ness of her association with the Re- 
deemer and the universal character of 
her merit. For above all women she 
merited to become the Mother of God 
and spiritual Mother of all mankind. 
She it is who co-redeems with Christ 
and in subordination to Him mediates 
the flow of graces to men. The pre- 
eminence of her merit is such that 
her mediation extends to all man’s 
needs, not only—as with mediation 
by the saints—to some. Such a uni- 
versal pre-eminence is not explicable 
merely in terms of a more intense 
charity, but requires the concept of 
a specific grace proper to Mary. 


Angels 

The discussion, as applied to the 
angels, centers about the_ beatific 
vision and the light of glory. Thomists 
hold the common opinion that the light 
of glory differs in angels and men in 
intensity only. Within the minority 
opinion Alarcon, using as authorities 
Richard de Meédiavilla and Molina 
among others, proposes an essential 
difference between the beatific vision 
of angels and that of men. But he 
does not commit himself regarding 
a specific difference in the light of 
glory itself. 

The arguments adduced for the 
minority opinion are three. 

(1) The Salmanticenses appeal to 
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the fact that angelic and human in- 
tellects differ specifically. Hence, in 
the beatific vision, the qualities which 
perfect their respective intellects must 
likewise differ specifically. The light 
of glory must be appropriate to the 
perceptiveness of the intellect itself. 

Replying for the Thomists, Gonet 
contends that specific differences in 
the intellect and will of angels and 
men are irrelevant, since there is ques- 
tion here only of an obediential 
potency. 

The reply is not very convincing 
if we recali with Billot how little we 
know of the ineffable perfections of 
God—too little to reason on them with 
certitude in the present instance. 

(2) A second argument draws a 
parallel between the gift of prophecy 
and the beatific vision. Just as pro- 
phetic knowledge can vary specifically 
according to its object, so the beatific 
vision can vary specifically according 
to the aspects of God attained by dif- 
ferent intellects. 

The Thomists, of course, deny the 
parity. It is compatible with pro- 
phetic knowledge to know an object 
imperfectly ; but in the beatific vision 
God is known just as He is in Him- 
self. One can conceive of degrees in 
the vision of God, but not of specific 
differences. Although He is not en- 
tirely comprehended, God is known 
in His entirety. 

But the Thomistic rejoinder remains 
unproven. The fact that God is not 
entirely comprehended still leaves 
room for specifically different disposi- 
tions in the beatific vision. 

(3) A third argument is drawn 
from the relation of glory to merit. 
Since glory is given according to 
one’s merits, different merits must be 
recompensed by essentially different 
glory. This would necessitate beatific 
visions differing from one another not 
merely accidentally, but essentially 
and _ specifically. 

But the argument relies on an as- 
sumption: that the merits involved 
do differ specifically and proceed from 
specifically different graces. Since this 











is precisely the point to be proven, 
we are caught in a vicious circle. 


A fundamental point 


In our estimation, the relation of 
the grace of the angels to Christ is a 
crucial question in this controversy. 
The Scotistic position presents no dif- 
ficulty here. God created angels and 
men to glorify His Son, and both 
angels and men receive grace and 
glory through the merits of Christ. 
But for Thomists, the Incarnation was 
ordered to the Redemption. The sub- 
stantial grace and glory of the angeis 
do not depend at all on the Incarnate 
Word. St. Thomas expressly denies 
any such dependence. Here, then, is 
the crux of the question: Does there 
not follow from the Thomistic position 
a specific difference between the grace 
and glory of the angels and the grace 
and glory of men? 


Petavius is largely responsible for 
the controversy concerning specifically 
different graces in the Old and New 
Laws. His position is that grace in 
the Old Law involved a true justifica- 
tion, but did not entail the communica- 
tion of the Holy Spirit and adoptive 
sonship of God. The indwelling of the 
Holy e irit and adoptive sonship are 
only for the just of the New Law. 


This distinction between the Old 
and New Laws was originally based 
on the authority of the fathers. Philips 
has recently confirmed this as regards 
the Greek fathers, but finds that the 
Latin fathers, and St. Augustine in 
particular, do not propose such a 
distinction. 


Philips has also investigated the 
scriptural evidence for the doctrine 
of Petavius and finds grounds for it 
especially in the writings of St. Paul, 
St. Peter, and St. John. 


According to St. Paul, faithful Jews 
before the coming of Christ possessed 
a genuine sonship, but one less per- 
fect than that of the New Law (Rom. 
9:4). Moreover, the “new man” of 
the Christian era is better understood 


in the light of specifically different 
graces characteristic of the Old and 
New Laws. Grace before and after 
Christ’s coming is not the same! 


St. Peter tells us that the just of 
the Old Law are saved by Christ’s 
descent into limbo. Philips considers 
it most reasonable to suppose that 
these souls were incapable of enjoying 
the beatific vision. Their grace was of 
itself insufficient without the Mes- 
sianic communication of the Holy 
Spirit and the sonship of God. 


St. John, finally, speaks of the Holy 
Spirit as sent by the Son. All the 
marvelous effects of grace stem from 
that mission: union with God, re- 
generation, eternal life, the indwelling 
of God. All these benefits are 
characteristically Christian ; preceding 
generations did not experience them, 
Again, Philips concludes with Peta- 
vius that the grace of the Old Law 
was specifically different from that 
of the New. 


The traditional doctrine 


The traditional position, on the con- 
trary, recognizes no distinction of a 
specific order between the graces of 
the Old and the New Laws. Hervé 
contends that adoption and inhabita- 
tion are common to the just under 
both Laws, but not in the same de 
gree. Journet adds that Christ’s suf- 
fering was the moral and meritorious 
cause of the grace of the Old Law, 
but not its physical and efficient cause. 
Therefore, the grace of the Old Law 
differed only with regard to its pleni- 
tude from the grace of the New. 


The question remains unsettled. 
All agree with Journet that Christ 
is the cause of the grace of the Old 
Law. All agree to some sort of dif- 
ference between the grace of the Old 
and New Laws. But is it a specific 
difference, or only one of degree? 


We must ask finally whether the 
sacraments confer grace in such a 
manner as to differentiate specifically 
the grace of the recipient. Such would 
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seem to be the case as regards bap- 
tism, confirmation, and holy orders; 
for they imprint on the soul a sacra- 
mental character, distinct from, but 
intimately related to, grace itself. 
Another reason suggestive of a 
specific difference due to sacramental 
communication of grace is this: 
Sacramental grace is ordered to the 
particular end of a given sacrament, 
whereas common grace is ordered im- 
mediately to participation in the divine 
nature. 

However, theologians do not agree 
in their explanations of the nature 
and diversity of sacramental grace. 
Our own opinion, and that of Billot, 
is that sacramental grace is a perma- 
nent and intrinsic modification of 
sanctifying grace itself. At any rate, 
grace can certainly be given to men 
either through the sacraments, or in- 
dependently of them by reason of an 


The unity of the Church today 


act of charity or perfect contrition. 
* * * 


To be perfectly sincere, we are 
forced to admit that a solid conclu- 
sion cannot be drawn from these re- 
-enee ag dalging | that we have 

m indulging in theological 
jousting ? Hardly. This would indicate 
a lack of respect for our readers. The 
lesson which emerges is that we can- 
not circumscribe divine mysteries in 
scholastic categories. The relation 
between grace and nature is one of 
these mysteries. It is a mystery too 
closely linked to the mystery of pre- 
destination for us to hope to pene- 
trate it. 

To live in a manner that keeps us 
as much as possible under the ef- 
ficacious influence of divine grace in 
order to develop in ourselves the gifts 
which God has deigned to make avail- 
able to us—this is the conclusion to 
draw from these hesitant speculations. 


From Pastoral Letter of His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, 


June 29, 1954, pp. 10-11. 


It cannot be admitted that the unity willed by our Lord for His Church 
has never existed or does not exist today. For such an admission would 
falsely imply that the will and the preaching of Christ were inefficacious 
and that His prayer to the Father still remains unheard after almost two 
thousand years. It would mean that the Holy Spirit, poured out upon the 
Apostles and abiding forever in the Church founded on them, had failed 
in His mission. Such a failure is, of course, unthinkable. 
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E. F. O‘DOHERTY 


Religion and mental health 


The relation between religion a 


mental health is a live issue 


today. The first step toward a solution of the problems in 

this area is to get an understandimg of the complexities involved. 
Father O’Deherty examines many aspects of the relationship 
and indicates an approach for achieving better integration of 
sound religious attitudes in a well-balanced personality. 


Studies, 45 (1956), 39-#. 


Mace health means a great deal 


more than mere absence of mental ill- 
ness. It implies a degree of maturity 
of mind and emotional development 
proportioned to an individual’s 
chronological age. It calls for integra- 
tion of the personality. It signifies 
judgment freed from distortions due 
to emotional pressure and conscious- 
ness freed from obsession with self. 
And, among other things, it demands 
good interpersonal relations: with 
oneself, with others, with God. 


Traditionally, theologians have 
recognized that acknowledgment of 
God, reverence for God, and sacrifice 
to God are natural to man. The true 
revealed religion does not destroy 
nature, but perfects it. So that if there 
is any truth in our contemporary pic- 
ture of the mind and its functions— 
conscious and unconscious—this must 
be known to God; and His revelation 
must have been made in accordance 
with it. There can be nothing in His 
Church, its teaching, and its practice, 
which of itself conflicts with the de- 
mands of man’s nature or interferes 
with mental health in the same sense 
defined above. 


Problems in practice 


Why is it then that one meets so 
many problems in practice in which 
religion and mental health seem to be 
in conflict? Why should religion, or 


religious teaching and practice, pre- 
cipitate problems in mental health? 
Religion should serve as an inte- 
grating force within the personality 
and aid in producing healthy , mature 
men. Why, therefore, does religious 
teaching seem so often to produce 
negativism in children? Why is it 
that in the late teens, when the intel- 
lect has reached its peak development, 
religion often seems to lose its mean- 
ing, or at least its efficacy in affecting 
behavior? In the face of our Lord’s 
command, “Fear not, little flock,” 
why does religion generate or occasion 
in many the anxiety of neurotic guilt? 
Why is it that scruples, a spiritual 
trial, are so closely related to com- 
pulsive-obsessional behavior that even 
experienced confessors fail at times to 
distinguish the two? Why are holy 
people often difficult people to deal 
with, if religion is an integrating and 
maturing force? Why is there so often 
a religious content in the manifesta- 
tions of the mentally iil? 


Two factors seem to underlie all of 
these problems. One is the emotional 
charge with which we sometimes load 
our religious teaching. The other is 
our tendency to import into our re- 
ligious belief and practice elements 
which on examination we must admit 
have no place there. 


Why is it that one meets so many 
problems in practice in which religion 
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and mental health seem to be in con- 
flict? 

In general, mental illness is a 
pathological condition of the emotions, 
or of the imagination, or both. It is 
not an illness of the soul or of the 
intellect ; but it can fetter the soul and 
cripple the intellect: that is to say, a 
mentally ill person is working against 
a great handicap in the spiritual life 
isasmuch as he is limited in freedom 
to the extent to which he is ill. A 
neurotic condition admits of all de- 
grees of severity from the almost in- 
discernible, which most people ex- 
perience at some time or other, to the 
very marked condition of the major 
hysteric or hypochondriac. But, mild 
or severe, it always involves conflict 
-—with oneself, with others, with God. 

These relationships are so closely 
connected that you cannot disturb one 
element without disturbing the pat- 
tern as a whole. And disturbances of 
this pattern produce any one (or com- 
bination) of such effects as the fol- 
lowing : anxiety, egoism, infantile de- 
pendence, depression, distrust of 
others, a sense of being persecuted 
(or, at any rate, of being unjustly 
treated) and certainly misunderstood ; 
self-depreciation (mistaken for hu- 
mility), tears of self-pity (sometimes 
mistaken for the “gift of tears”) ; and 
finally emotional rigidity or apathy, 
often mistaken for strong-mindedness 
and self-control. 


Nature of conflict 


It is important to remember that 
neurotic conflict is to some extent at 
least unconscious; and its effect on 
consciousness, and therefore on be- 
havior, is involuntary. In such a case 
it is doubtiul whether any exhortation 
to more intense moral effort can be 
helpful. The pressure of the conflict 
must first be eased, either by resolv- 
ing the conflict or at least by recog- 
nizing and understanding it so that its 
relevance and influence can be under- 
stood, or, in an older terminology, so 
that the individual's behavior may be 
brought back under the control of rea- 
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son. There is a sense in which this is 
much more a matter of fundamental 
education of the personality than of 
therapy applied to an illness. 

Freud regarded religion itself as a 
neurosis. And, secondly, he main- 
tained that religion was a refusal to 
cope with reality, an escape, a refuge, 
involving the repression of our fears 
and the projection of our fantasies. 
These statements are, of course, false. 
But where you find error, it is rarely 
without some admixture of truth. 
Freud’s line of reasoning was that 
since he could discern in the genesis 
and practice of religion the process 
of repression, projection, rationaliza- 
tion, and the rest, that therefore re- 
ligion was explained away and shown 
to be an illusion. It is equally argu- 
able, however, that if the processes 
of repression, projection, rationaliza- 
tion and the rest are as widespread, 
or as connatural, as Freud claimed 
they were, then one should not be 
surprised to find manifestations of 
them in those who believe and prac- 
tice the true religion. Our nature is 
not changed by the act of faith: grace 
does not destroy nature. 


Ill use of religion 


Why should religion, or religious 
teaching and practice, precipitate 
problems in mental health? 

There is no doubt that religion of 
any kind can be a potent defense 
against anxiety, unconscious and 
childish fears, and especially the fear 
of death. But the truth of religion 
must be established independently of 
its functioning as a defense against 
fears. 

The fact is that our Catholic re- 
ligion, like any other, can be used to 
allay our natural fears and anxieties. 
This certainly is not its formal func- 
tion as a supernaturally revealed true 
religion. Neither is it the essential 
function of revealed religion to com- 
fort us, and ease our pain and sorrow. 
We recognize this in regard to bodily 
ills and material misfortune, so that 
we do not apply the false criterion 








of material progress as a way of de- 
ciding the merits of different religions. 
However, we may be inclined to forget 
that freedom from anxiety and the 
comforting of sorrow are material 
benefits too. 


I suggest that sometimes we may 
be inclined to stress these “natural” 
benefits of religion unduly in the 
minds of those we teach. For some 
this will be helpful. For others, how- 
ever, it may be disastrous. Many 
times we hear from young adults 
phrases such as: “I’m not afraid to 
die, so why should I need a re- 
ligion ?” ; or “Religion only increased 
my anxieties instead of allaying 
them.” It might be very important to 
stress the fact that religion taken seri- 
ously will increase one’s anxieties. 


Faith not escapism 


But it is the other aspect of Freud’s 
thesis that I should like to stress: 
the fact that sometimes we may use 
our religion, or let others use it, as 
an escape or as a means of projection 
or rationalization. There is no reason 
to expect among people striving to 
lead good lives, or even among re- 
ligious, a higher percentage of nor- 
mally balanced minds that one finds 
throughout the rest of the population. 
This means that one should be neither 
surprised nor scandalized to find 
good, serious-minded, devout indi- 
viduals manifesting strange symptoms 
at times. There is little doubt that 
people do sometimes use religion as 
a way of refusing to cope rationally 
with reality. The most obvious ex- 
ample of this is perhaps the Christian 
Scientist refusing medical aid when 
he is ill. But it is possible that we 
ourselves may on occasion be guilty, 
in the name of faith, of escaping from 
reality in similar ways. It is at times 
difficult to draw the line between 
escapism and rationalization on the 
one hand, and genuinely deep faith on 
the other. Probably the more usual 
thing is a mixture of all these factors. 
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Let me indicate some of the ways 
in which rationalization may appear. 
In difficulties we should have recourse 
to prayer. This is a clear obligati 
of the Christian way of life. But if 
we leave the difficulty just because 
it is difficult, and start to pray just 
because it is easier than coping with 
the problem, we may be rationalizing 
in a big way. Sometimes, too, our 
prayer savors of wishful thinking ; and 
sometimes, I fear, we communicate 
this unhealthy attitude to our children. 
In the matter of temptations and dif- 
ficulties it is not only the devil who 
tempts us ; the world and the flesh are 
also active: by which is meant our- 
selves and our environment. We 
should not use the devil as a bogey- 
man to frighten children. He is v 
real and certainly to be feared. But 
I do suggest that sometimes we ra- 
tionalize our own difficulties and 
responsibility by blaming the devil for 
matters which actually spring from 
within ourselves. 

We rationalize in other ways too. 
In the spiritual life there is a point 
at which faith is purified by the with- 
drawal of consolation and all temporal 
aids to faith, so that the will clings 
blindly to the fact of God revealing, 
and the understanding seems to be 
clouded. Not all souls reach this stage, 
however, and it is rationalizing 
mightily to account for the minor 
difficulties the intellect encounters by 
supposing one is going through a 
purification of this kind. 


Ritualistic patterns or habits? 


There are other ways in which we 
import into our religion or into our 
attitude towards it elements which 
properly belong in the context of un- 
healthy thinking. Compulsive-obses- 
sional states are characterized by 
repetitive, ritualistic patterns of be- 
havior. They are easily identifiable 
when such a condition is marked. 
When the condition is less marked, 
we do not notice the ccmpulsive ele- 
ment; and often it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between this compulsive factor 
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and the simple formation of habits. 

The difference can be stated rather 
simply like this: A habit is a facili- 
tating mechanism which makes the 
carrying out of an action easier and 
sometimes automatic. But in a com- 
pulsive condition emotion predomi- 
nates, usually the emotion of fear ; and 
it is this which determines the subse- 
quent behavior. May one suggest that 
good people sometimes exhibit a com- 
pulsive-obsessional quality in their 
religious practices? 

Instead of praying, for example, 
to glorify God, or to supplicate His 
mercy, it is easy to fall into the frame 
of mind where one says a great many 
prayers because to omit some prayer 
we have adopted might bring some 
dire consequences. I do not wish to 
suggest that all good people are guilty 
of formal superstition. But I do think 
it is important that we should not 
exhibit in our practice of religion any 
element which even remotely savors 
of the superstitious. 


Difficulties in adolescence 


Why is it that in the late teens 
religion often seems to lose its mean- 
ing, or at least its efficacy in affecting 
behavior? 

Very few of the “difficulties about 
religion” which manifest themselves 
in late adolescence or early adulthood 
are really “religious” or “theological” 
difficulties. Most of them are either 
moral problems, or mental health 
problems, or a combination of both. 


The sixth commandment is an ob- 
vious context in which an apparent 
religious problem will appear. The dif- 
ficulty primarily is a moral one, per- 
haps, which precipitates an emotional 
one—fear, or neurotic sense of guilt, 
or a compulsive attitude, or desire. 
Sometimes the young person in this 
condition has recourse to rationaliza- 
tion. He might say: “I cannot help 
it anyway,” or “It cannot be wrong 
because it is so natural.” But more 
often he has recourse to projection: 
the attributing to some other thing 
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or person the responsibility for one’s 
own condition. Thus he may say: “‘l 
would not have this fear, or this sense 
of guilt were it not for God, or the 
Church, or the priests, etc.” The next 
stage is easy. First, fearfully, and then 
more consciously he begins to deny 
the existence of God, or to repudiate 
the Church. Since the rejection of 
God or of the Church takes place on 
an emotional basis, rational arguments 
for the existence of God, or lectures 
on the historicity of the gospels will 
often have little or no effect. 


Sometimes again the process is even 
more “psychologically” colored than 
this. A child’s attitude to his father, 
for instance, is very relevant in 
understanding his later attitude to 
God. The problem of the existence of 
God is obviously independent both of 
the genesis of the idea of God in the 
child’s mind and of his emotional at- 
titude towards Him. But the child’s 
emotional attitude toward God is cer- 
tainly affected by his attitude toward 
his father and toward authority gen- 
erally. For if in the natural order a 
child dreads his father, fears him, re- 
gards him only as the source of frus- 
tration and repression, it is only 
psychologically natural for the child 
to import something of these attitudes 
into his attitudes toward God. 


Grace does not destroy nature, and 
the spirit by which we cry, “Abba, 
Father,” will be colored by the af- 
fective tones which the word bears 
in the natural order. Thus it seems 
that at least some of those who go 
through a period of religious revolt 
in their late teens are experiencing 
a struggle on the natural plane, per- 
haps in the unconscious, for emancipa- 
tion from an emotional conflict. This 
is not to relieve them of all responsi- 
bility for their attitude. Giving a 
natural cause for the attitude does not 
mean that their acts are wholly deter- 
mined by such a cause. But it does 
point out how we might set about 
straightening things out: relieve the 
emotional pressure first. 








Why does religious teaching seem 
so often to produce negativism in 
children? 

Sometimes, perhaps unwittingly, 
we generate in young people an at- 
titude of negativism by setting up the 
wrong emotional currents, so that 
while their intellect and will are 
with us, their behavior is the op- 
posite of what we and even they de- 
sire. Many have been confronted with 
the widespread phenomenon of the 
young person who in her own words 
“cannot get along with her mother, 
or her father, or her teacher, etc.” 
There is often a deep, genuine, mutual 
love involved, together with the in- 
ability to express it, or to act in ac- 
cordance with it. 

This inability is due to emotional 
factors. Such negativism on the part 
of the child is a reflection of the 
parent’s or teacher’s attitude. The 
parent often thinks he will achieve his 
purpose by telling the child what to 
do, but he has no real confidence that 
the child will do what he tells him. 
The child hears the instruction, but 
“feels” the lack of confidence by a 
process called empathy. It is this 
which determines both his attitude 
and his behavior. 

I suggest that children behave much 
more in accordance with what they 
think we expect of them than in ac- 
cordance with what we tell them to 
do. This parental situation is imported 
into matters of religious practice. We 
generate a mental revolt by coloring 
our instruction with the wrong af- 
fective tone, through lack of real con- 
fidence that they will rise to our level 
of aspiration for them. 


Natural vs. supernatural 


The greatest difficulty in the prob- 
lem of religion and mental health is 
to keep clear the distinction between 
the natural and the supernatural 
orders. The difficulty derives from the 
fact that the supernatural permeates 
the natural in so many ways—we our- 
selves are not departmentalized but 
live a natural and supernatural life 


at one and the same time; we use 
natural means in teaching religion ; 
we are not always clear about the dis- 
tinction between the will of God as 
manifested through secondary causes 
and direct divine intervention. 

Thus the typical malaise and acute 
insecurity of the adolescent is not 
automatically “cured” by prayer. And 
similarly, the typical anxiety state of 
middle age is not necessarily a 
“spiritual” trial. Both these condi- 
tions are due to natural causes: the 
one to the threefold conflict between 
teri oo emotional, and intel- 

ual maturation which proceed at 
different rates ; the other to the aware- 
ness of declining powers, the sense of 
failure or futility, and the difficulty 
of adjusting to a new tempo of life. 


Anxiety and neurotic guilt 

Why does religion generate or oc- 
casion in many adolescent and middle- 
aged persons the anxiety of neurotic 
guilt? 

In these typical conditions, weird 
and frightening mental contents will 
appear, welling up from the deep un- 
conscious. But t — —. sin, 
temptation, heaven hell may play 
important parts in the mental life of 
an individual so suffering, we are not 
yet in the presence of a religious 
problem. It is inevitable that what has 
been or has appeared to be of very 
great i rtance in one’s normal 
healthy life (in this case religion and 
religious practice) will appear at the 
focus of a disturbed thought process 
Any natural misfortune of suffering 
can be used to advantage by the be- 
lieving Christian, but a natural mis- 
fortune or suffering is not of itself 
a spiritual trial. I stress this because 
often these natural ills of mental life 
have been represented either to or 
by the sufferer as straight spiritual 
trials, w in such conditions 
spiritual effort may only aggravate the 
existing situation. 

It is important to remember that 
neurotic symptoms of a compulsive 
character may be worsened rather 
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than cured by having recourse to re- 
petitive or vocal prayer. It is also im- 
portant to note that the emotional 
guilt of the adolescent and the middle- 
age anxiety state have little if any- 
thing to do with strict theological 
guilt for sin. The latter is a rational 
judgment that one has done some- 
thing morally wrong. The guilt-feel- 
ing of the neurotic, on the other hand, 
is an emotional state composed of 
many elements including fear, self- 
loathing, hatred, and so forth. 


Scruples 


Why are scruples so closely related 
to compulsive-obsessional behavior 
that experienced confessors fail at 
times to distinguish the two? 

Thus it is tremendously important 
to distinguish properly between 
“scruples” in the theological sense and 
neurotic compulsive behavior. And 
both these should be distinguished 
from the normal fear and dread of 
sin. The scrupulous person is going 
through a spiritual trial which, 
properly used, can advance him on the 
spiritual plane. The neurotic, by the 
very nature of his neurosis, is handi- 
capped to a greater or less degree in 
all that respects voluntary and there- 
fore meritorious action. The person 
who cannot finish the rosary because 
he must each Hai! Mary until 
he is satisfied is sick. But the man 
whose conscience is troubled by each 
little imperfection as though it were 
a mortal sin may be truly scrupulous 
but mentally healthy. 

The simplest test I can think of is 
to look for the motive. If the motive is 
fear, or pride, or if one can be rea- 
sonably sure that greater and more 
serious matters are being ignored, 
one can assume either an unhealthy 
mental condition or malingering. But 
if the motive is a noble one and the 
rest of the personality is fairly well 
integrated, one may suspect a genuine 
case of scruples. Even here, however, 
one should be loath to acknowledge 
a genuine spiritual problem to the ex- 
clusion of a natural one, and one 
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should be especially careful not to 
let adolescents get hold of the idea too 
easily that they are “scrupulous.” 
Often a little more care in the ex- 
amination of conscience would do 
them a world of good. 


Religion and maturity 


Why are holy people often difficult 
to deal with, if religion is an inte- 
grating and maturing force? 

We must be careful not to think 
that if people know the good they 
will automatically do it. If they do not 
know what is right, it will indeed be 
difficult for them to do it. But it is 
certainly not true that mere knowl- 
edge will bring about good behavior. 
Very often it is not the cognitive side 
of mental life—knowledge—that most 
directly influences our behavior, but 
the conative side: the emotions, ap- 
petites, desires— in short, concupi- 
scence. Knowledge does not allay con- 
cupiscence nor does grace eliminate 
desire. 

On the other hand one should not 
assume, as do many contemporary 
psychologists and some moralists, 
that if one behaves in ways that con- 
flict with the state and degree of 
one’s knowedge, there is something 
wrong with one’s mental life. It is 
precisely because one can so behave 
that moral behavior is possible. Since 
we are dealing with human beings, 
it is to be expected that behavior will 
at times not measure up to the degree 
of knowledge possessed, or that some 
people will behave in ways directly 
opposed to the instruction given them. 


Educational malformation 


Why is there so often a religious 
content in the manifestations of the 
mentally ill? 

Finally, does our actual instruction 
in religion sometimes lead to un- 
healthy ways of thinking and acting? 
Consider the simple error of telling 
children that their souls are like little 
angels, that after death they will be- 
come little angels, too. This is prob- 
ably harmless in most cases, but it 











can introduce a dichotomy into human 
nature that can cause severe conflict 
later on. This may sound like an 
exaggeration, but one certainly finds 
adolescents and young adults who are 
unable emotionally to accept their 
own human nature in its fullness. 
Again, we are not always suffi- 
ciently careful in our teaching about 
sin, guilt, and punishment. The no- 
tion of sin is sufficiently terrible not 
to need a charge of emotional horror 
to bring it home to children. Emo- 
tional horror, fear, dread, anxiety— 
all these generate, not an awareness 
of responsibility for wrongdoing, but 
neurotic guilt which is not a salutary 
experience. In treating punishment of 
sin we sometimes give the impression 
that retribution follows even in this 
life, that evils and misfortunes which 
befall people are God’s reactions to 
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their sins. This can be interpreted in 
a perfectly sound theological sense, 
but it is extremely difficult to do so 
accurately. To the child’s mind it is 
often a purely literal and anthropomor- 
phic operation. 

Fortunately, the mind, like the 
body, has its own ways of dealing 
with some of its unhealthy conditions, 
so that the vast majority of people 
grow to maturity without meeting 
any of the dire problems I have been 
considering. But there are always the 
few who suffer very much. With the 
apparent increase of neurotic condi- 
tions, or the decrease in the ability 
to cope with the conditions from 
within the individual himself, it be- 
hooves us wherever possible to lessen 
the precipitating causes. Prophylaxis 
is always better than treatment. 


Pius XII to the Congress of the International Press Association of 


Latin Countries, 1956. 


It is your task, gentlemen, to consider contemporary society in all its 
activities and to select that which seems to you worthy of interest. Why do 
people so often forget the value of a hidden faithfulness to daily duty, of a 
scrupulous respect for honesty and the reputation of others, of a constant 
devotion to the service of an ideal of justice and charity? Work with a 
just and loyal conscience, with a concern for uncovering and publishing 
whatever will serve the cause of truth and promote genuine and universal 


human values. 
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The patronage of St. Joseph 


Acts of the Congress on the Patronage of St. Joseph held at Montreal, 
Canada, August 1-9, 1955. Doctrinal section: published in Cahiers de Joséphologie, 
8 (1966), 175-832; historical section: published by Fides, Montreal, 1956. 


Wei tees such meet- 
ing held as far as the theology and devo- 
tion to St. Joseph are concerned. Yet, for 
size and for international representation 
the Montreal Congress will remain out- 
standing. Thirty-eight conferences were 
given—thirty concerning the history of the 
devotion to St. Joseph in some twenty 
countries, and eight concerning the theology 
of his patronage. There was presented the 
meaning of the patronage over the univer- 
sal Church, its dogmatic foundations, and 
its particular characteristics of universality 
and efficacy. The position of the devotion 
to St. Joseph in the United States was not 
discussed adequately because of the in- 
ability to obtain American theologians in- 
terested in the subject. 


New developments 

Because of the amount of material dis- 
cussed at the sessions, some of it for the 
first time, the conclusion can safely be made 
that every work on the devotion to St. 
Joseph is without exception obsolete to 
some degree. By common consent of the 
participants the most important paper read 
was that of Ephrem Longpré, O.F.M., of 
Paris. His research on manuscripts of the 
Franciscan School of the thirteenth century 
indicates that neither John Gerson nor St. 
Bernardine of Sienna are to be given credit 
for pioneering the modern concepts of the 
devotion to St. Joseph. Even the Franciscan, 
Ubertino of Casale, to whom such credit 
was given for a time, must now cede his 
place to Peter John Olivi (d. 1298), whose 
references to St. Joseph are taken up almost 
verbatim by those who followed him. The 
full influence of St. Bonaventure, Duns 
Scotus, and an anonymous Scotist on the 
beginnings of the devotion waits for further 
research. According to Longpré, at least 





the principles are found in Bonaventure. 
This material refutes an earlier claim that 
the devotion had been brought to the West 
by the Carmelites from the Orient. 


Results of the Congress 


Finally, the resolutions of the Montreal 
Congress indicate current thinking among 
Josephologists. Pertinent suggestions in- 
clude the following: (1) that a series of 
courses or a study club on questions per- 
taining to St. Joseph be introduced in all 
major seminaries and scholasticates, or at 
least that special mention be made of these 
problems in the treatise on Mariology; (2) 
that theological, biblical, and Marian 
societies take greater interest in these ques- 
tions concerning St. Joseph; (3) that in 
conformity with the desire of hundreds of 
bishops and thousands of the faithful, the 
name of St. Joseph be introduced into the 
prayers of the Mass and inte the corres- 
ponding prayers of the Eastern Rites; (4) 
that, in addition to the traditional titles of 
“putative father” and “foster father,” 
Catholics should not be reluctant to make 
use of the expression “virgin father,” em- 
ployed in the prayer approved by St. Pius X. 


Setting 

Within the past ten years at least four 
such congresses concerning St. Joseph have 
been held: three in Spain and one in 
Mexico. The Montreal Congress coincided 
with the Golden Jubilee of St. Joseph’s 
Oratory and the 85th anniversary of the 
proclamation by Pius IX of St. Joseph as 
Patron of the Universal Church. To com- 
memorate these two events the Canadian 
hierarchy proclaimed 1955 as a nationwide 
Year of St. Joseph, succeeding the Church’s 
Marian Year of 1954. 
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Protestant reaction to Mary’s Assumption 


In the years since the definition of Mary's Assumption many 
publications have shown the wide range of Protestant reaction. 
A study of this reaction is helpful in understanding the 
Protestant viewpoints. This article furnishes a summary of 
the ideas expressed among the German-speaking Lutherans 
and Calvinists in Europe. Statements of bishops and theologians, 
articles im scientific journals and more popular periodicals— 
all have been carefully examined. Not every statement, of 
course, could be cited, but this study should indicate the main 
trends of the reaction. The original article contains a complete 
list of references and quotations. 


“De novo Dogmate Mariano quid Protestantes Germanice sentiant,” 


Marianum, 17 (1955), 37-75. 


1. reason for Protestant concern 
over the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin is that by defining this truth 
the Catholic Church has struck at the 
very basis of Protestantism. The 
definition implies that the Protestants 
do not have the whole of revelation 
nor even sufficient means of salva- 
tion; for the doctrine is defined as a 
revealed and necessary belief. It in- 
volves infallible Catholic teaching 
concerning man’s cooperation in his 
salvation. It opposes two basic prin- 
ciples of the reformation — Sola 
Scriptura (“Scripture alone”) and 
Solus Christus (“Christ alone’). 
Hence, behind the Protestant opposi- 
tion is simply the elemental will of 
self-defense and self-preservation. 

In consequence—though to the re- 
gret of many Protestants—the reac- 
tion has been tinged with the bitter- 
ness of diplomatic dispute as well as 
with dogmatic disagreement. The rift 
of the Reformation has been reopened 
at the very time when the Una Sancta 
movement had caused many to hope 
for a gradual reconciliation among 
Christian sects. The feelings of Protes- 
tants are repeatedly expressed in such 


terms as sadness, indignation, con- 
sternation, shock. 

Still, beneath the bitter polemics 
the definition has led many Protes- 
tants to give new study to questions 
of Mariology, and this, they think, is 
good. The book, Maria die Mutter 
Gottes, by Hans Asmussen, because 
of the accidental coincidence of its 
publication with the definition of the 
Assumption, was criticized severely 
in some Protestant circles as being 
inclined toward Roman Catholicism. 
Nonetheless it has also received some 
favorable notice and has shown 
Protestants that some legitin..te 
theological method of considering 
Mary is needed: that to say simply 


there is no evangelical Mariology, as 
did Kiinneth, is false and dangerous. 


Sola Scriptura 
The most powerful and constantly 
recurring argument against the dogma 
vd that it is not based on any testimony 
Scripture. As Heiler states it: 
The Catholi+ Apo do not deny 
that neither from Scripture 
nor from the tradition of the ancient 
Church can it be immediately demon- 
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strated that Mary’s corporal Assump- 
tion into heaven has been divinely 
revealed.” For the Protestants this 
at once settles the matter. In their 
conviction, since revelation ended 
with the death of the last apostle, and 
since unwritten traditions are inad- 
missable, the one and only revelation 
is Sacred Scripture. They study 
Catholic arguments, it is true, but 
reject them. The scriptural references 
of the encyclicals are, in Protestant 
judgment, without any, or with very 
slight exegetical basis for the dogma. 
Moreover, certain es of scri 
ture (e.g., 1 Cor. 15:23; 2 Tim. 2:18; 
Apoc. 504-6: John 3:13) are con- 
sidered to be directly opposed to 
Mary’s Assumption. 

Protestants say, then, that there is 
no direct proof from Sacred Scrip- 
tur: nor is there any validity in the 
argument that the new dogma is im- 
plicitly contained in other truths of 
salvation revealed by the apostles and 
is deduced as a consequence from 
other Christological and Mariological 
dogmas. Furthermore, because of the 
silence of the first five centuries, 
Protestants claim that the Assump- 
tion cannot even be held to be an 
apostolic doctrine passed on by oral 
tradition. In their view, the definition 
was merely a case of papal authority 
acceding to popular devotion without 
regard to ancient tradition. It is an 
example of the propensity of Catholic 
theology to abandon revelation and 
pursue speculation which constantly 
violates the limits of true and serious 
Christology. “To the true nature of 
the revelation of God,” writes Kin- 
neth, “only the theology of Scripture 
corresponds, which . . . binds itself in 
humble obedience to the word of God, 
which was given once in a manner 
fully sufficient for the salvation of the 


human race.” 
Regarding the arguments based on 
(argumenta con- 


what seems fitti C0 

venientiae): in Protestant opinion 
their only use is to help show the inner 
coherence of revealed truths, not to 
establish new facts. The mandate of 
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the Church, they say, is to preserve 
and explain the apostolic doctrine; 
but in the case of this present dogma 
she has acted on her own authority, 
going beyond apostolic tradition. 
The result of such a view of the 
definition has been a number of strong 
accusations that the Church is raising 
a fable or a myth to the status of a 
dogma necessary for salvation. 


Source of objection 


The difficulty is seen by some to 
stem from a completely different con- 
t of the nature of Sacred Scripture. 

. Sucker, for example, gives the 
following analysis. Catholics, he says, 
look for revelation to be a complete 
and integral system covering all mat- 
ters and providing solutions to all 
problems. Since Sacred Scripture is 
but fragmentary, they consider that it 
must be complemented by another 
form of revelation, oral tradition. 
Furthermore, he says, in the Catholic 
view it is the part of the infallible 
teaching authority of the Church to 
interpret this revelation, so that the 
teaching authority is practically taken 
as a third source of revelation, su- 
perior to the other two. In proclaim- 
ing new dogmas, of course, the Catho- 
lic Church considers herself to be 
merely developing and making ex- 
plicit what was already contained in 
the original sources of revelation. But 
this, says Sucker, is a dangerous error. 
The Gospel is not capable of develop- 
ment; it does not provide men with 
all the answers. He writes: “The 
Gospel confronts me with the truth 
of and at the same time with the 
terrible disclosure of my own reality 
. » » » When one realizes that this 
testimony of the Gospel is the sole 
cause of salvation, he sees that all the 
cogitations of the Catholics are plainly 
erroneous.” 

Bornkamm gives a similar explana- 
tion. Catholics, he says, consider tradi- 
tion not as something that was given 
in the historical past, but as some- 
thing living. Thus, the foundation of 
this new dogma is not really historical 




















tradition, but a sort of sensus fidei 
(sense of faith) of the present-day 
Church. Faith, he admits, must be 
living and must find new solutions 
for new problems; but this dogma 
“concerns, not a new question, but an 
ancient fable.” 

Some Protestants, however, are 
aware that the principle sola Scriptura 
has its difficulties. The notion that the 
doctrine of the Gospel is fixed and 
allows no evolution is considered by 
Asmussen to be a partial truth and 
an over-simplification not adhered to 
in practice by Lutherans themselves. 

Solus Christus 

The Protestants’ second principal 
line of argument is that the dogma of 
the Assumption derogates from the 
essential relationship between God and 
His creature, between man and his 
Savior. They ignore the clear state- 
ments of Scripture that by grace we 
are made “sharers in the divine 
nature” (2 Pet. 1:4), sharers in the 
reign and glory of Jesus (Rom. 8:17). 
With regard to the Assumption, they 
protest that it is a deification of a mere 
human, which Protestants find utterly 
impossible to assent to; by this new 
dogma the Catholic Church sets Mary 
apart from other human beings and 
joins her to the divine Trinity. 

Asmussen attempts to defend this 
viewpoint. “It is easy to see why, ac- 
cording to Scripture, One alone 
ascended into heaven, Jesus Christ. 
For His Ascension into heaven is not 
just another unimportant fact; it is 
the beginning of His reign over the 
whole world, . . . an outstanding mark 
of His divinity. Since our Catholic 
brethren assert the same, ot at least 
a similar fact for Mary, the Mother 
of Jesus, are we to believe that Mary 
shares this reign with Jesus?” 

In Protestant opinion, the dogma 
also endangers the relationship be- 
tween Redeemer and redeemed. The 
argument is that unless Mary is held 
to be in all respects like other men, 
the doctrine of redemption is en- 
dangered. Christ is sole Lord, Medi- 


ator, Redeemer; but now Mary is 
being given a _ parallel position. 
Protestants claim that, even granting 
the distinctions Catholic theo 
makes between the positions of Christ 
and of Mary, to give her such honors 
detracts from the honor of Christ. 
Moreover, they protest, the dogma 
of the Assumption would remove the 
eschatological sition between the 
Redeemer who is to come and the 
redeemed who await His coming. 

Still another difficulty is involved. 
This dogma is supposed to be be- 
lieved. But that, they say, is changing 
the idea of faith. In a statement by 
several professors at the University 
of Heidelburg, faith is explained thus : 
“In faith a sinner places himself in 
the hands of Jesus Christ as his 
Lord, in whom God calls him, 
promises him forgiveness and life, 
and binds him to His service.” One 
can, then, have faith only in God. 
Though subtle distinctions may be 
offered between to believe in some- 
one and to believe something, such 
distinctions, the Heidelburg professors 
maintain, are beyond the grasp of ordi- 
nary Christians. 


Motives of the definition 


Various opinions are offered as to 
the motives behind the definition. 
Since the present Holy Father is 
held in very high esteem among 
Protestants, this esteem naturally af- 
fects their judgment about the reasons 
prompting him to make such a move. 

One reason offered is a practical 
one: the new d is a response to 
popular d . Therefore, these 
Protestants conclude, the new dogma 
aims at strengthening the Catholic 
position and answering the desire of 
the faithful in order to consolidate the 
Church in this time of persecution. 

G. Ebeling, among others, offers 
a more intrinsic reason. Mary, he 
says, occupies a sort of central posi- 
tion in Catholic doctrine, representing 
a synthesis between nature and grace. 
All Catholic doctrine “converges on 
Mariology: Christology and ecclesi- 
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ology, anthropology and the doctrine 
of grace, natural theology and the 
doctrine of the sacraments . . . . The 
Marian d dogmatizes the basic 
structure of Catholicism.” 

Others see in the dogma a mani- 
festation of insolence toward non- 
Catholics connected with recent 
declarations inst the ecumenical 
movement, and an effort to maintain 
a separation from non-Catholics. Still 
others consider it not so much a blow 
at Protestantism as a hand reached 
out to the Oriental Churches. 

A further motive proposed is an 
anti-materialistic and political aim. 
The dogma, it is said, reaffirms faith 
in man’s spiritual nature, opposing the 
materialistic philosophy chiefly repre- 
sented in Bolshevism. 

Another consideration is the human 
value of the doctrine of Mary’s As- 
sumption—a question not about 
whether the matter is true or false, 
but about the good it does for men. 
The well-known remarks of Jung are 
an instance of this viewpoint : In Mary 
the “desire of an archetype is satisfied. 
. . . The Pope’s declaration has will- 
ingly met this desire.” By the defini- 
tion of the Assumption, the Catholic 
concept of the Mother-archetype has 
been raised to a dogmatic truth. 

Such a viewpoint, of course, is not 
widely countenanced in Protestant 
circles. Whatever may be the value 
psychologically of such a symbol, in 
the Protestant view it does not accord 
with the truth of the Bible, and there- 
fore it cannot be admitted. 

Some attribute the dogma to the 
influence of the ancient Mediterranean 
a ogg with its idea of the God- 

other, its cult of Athene and Isis. 
Others see in this definition the re- 
sult of a trend in Catholic faith and 
piety to turn away from Christ in 
honoring His Mother. 

Men such as Asmussen and Nigg, 
however, warn against imprudent dis- 
putation. They insist that foolish 
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polemics and childish arguments must 
be avoided, for such can only 
strengthen the Catholic position. 


The effect on Una Sancta 


Opinions concerning the effect of 
this dogma on the Una Sancta move- 
ment vary according to the different 
hopes for the success of this movement 
and the idea of what form unification 
of the various religious sects would 
take. The most general reaction is the 
fear that this dogma would kill the 
possibility of doctrinal unity. This is 
so, both because the definition em- 
phasized anew the difficulty of papal 
infallibility and because the dogma 
of the Assumption is held to lack 
historical foundation and hence to 
weaken the forces of faith while 
strengthening those of disbelief. Some, 
of course, think that unification was 
a vain hope to begin with, and that 
this was simply the final blow. 

There are others, however, who 
hope for unification of Christians that 
will allow for doctrinal differences, 
and these feel that the definition need 
not have a detrimental effect. The 
dogma, they say, is simply a natural 
development of Catholic doctrine, 
destructive of illusory hopes but not 
of true brotherhood. Some, indeed, 
go so far as to hope that it will aid 
rather than hinder unification. The 
reasons differ. Some base their hopes 
on the greater clarification of Mari- 
ology in Catholic doctrine, others on 
the idea that to define such a dogma 
must show up the weakness of Catho- 
lic doctrine, especially regarding papal 
infallibility. 

Whatever may be said of the 
Protestant reaction and its results, 
at least this new dogmz places in 
clear light the Catholic concept of the 
Church and its teaching authority, a 
concept which must be taken into 
account by those who hope for any 
sort of union between Catholics and 
non-Catholics. 





Specific suggestions for simplification of the rubrics 


C. Braga, C.M., “Echi ad decretum de simplificatione rubricarum,” 
Ephemerides Liturgicae, 70 (1956), 261-78. 


. 


Fines Braga concludes his article ex- 
plaining recent simplifications of the rubrics 
by listing the following set of definite sug- 
gestions for future simplifications. He com- 
piled the list from items appearing in 
Ephemerides Liturgicae or from sugges- 
tions sent in by its readers. 


On the Mass 
(1) That the norms laid down (in the 
Roman Missal) under Addit. et Variat. 
Missalis, tit. v, numbers 4 and 5, concern- 
ing two or more conventual or sung Masses, 
be simplified or rather completely elimi- 
nated. 


(2) That there be two forms for the 
Masses of Ember Saturdays: a longer one 
such as already is found in the Missal and 
which could be employed in the conventual 
Mass, but would always be used if some 
order or Tonsure were to be conferred 
during these Masses; in other circum- 
stances, all sung or simple Masses would 
follow a shorter form for Ember Saturdays. 


(3) That instead of always using the 
same formula for the Saturday Mass of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary during the post- 
Pentecostal season, it might be possible to 
select, for example, the Mass of the most 
recently celebrated feast of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, or perhaps the Mass of any 
feast within the given month. 


(4) That in the privately celebrated 
second and third Masses read immediately 
after the first Mass on Christmas and All 
Souls day, it might be possible to omit 
everything preceding the Introit; and, ac- 
cordingly, omit the Last Gospel from the 
first and second Masses. Thus the priest 
would not leave the altar, and the three 
Masses would in this way constitute, as it 
were, one moral act. 

(5) That the commemoration termed “in- 
separable,” be said in the Mass and in all 


the Hours of the Office under but one 
conclusion with the oration to which it is 


joined, since together they constitute only 
one oration. 


(6) That the Collects commanded by an 
Ordinary be of only two kinds: pro re non 
gravi and pro re gravi. Also that the 
Collects pro re gravi etiam in duplicibus 
primae classis be completely eliminated, 
since these are rarely prescribed anyway. 
Further, it is suggested that Ordinaries be 
restricted to making only one such Collect 
to be of obligation. 


(7) That it would seem quite logical to 
omit the tract Absolve from simple votive 
Masses read for the dead. 


(8) That the Credo be omitted in the 
second and third private Masses read on 
Christmas by a priest celebrating them im- 
mediately after his first Mass. 


(9) That there be a proper Preface for 
the Masses of Corpus Christi and the Most 
Holy Eucharist. 


(10) That the formula used in the dis- 
tribution of Holy Communion is altogether 
too lengthy. Is it not possible to exchange 
it for a briefer form, e.g. “Corpus Christi 
custodiat te. Amen,” or with the ancient 
form, “Corpus Christi. Amen”? 


On the Missal 
(11) That in order to bring our words 
into closer accord with our thoughts, we 
change the many orations of the Lenten 
Masses that speak of fasting and external 
penance as though such were the exclusive 
elements of this season (things which the 
Church has for the most part soft-pedalled 
these days), and use instead other prayers 
taken from the ancient Sacramentaries. For 
these deal more directly with interior 
penance—the precise element of Lenten 
renovation which sinful man can least af- 
ford to avoid. 


(12) That new selections for the Lessons 
of Wednesdays and Fridays in each given 
week be introduced in order to have a 
wider choice from the Holy Scriptures, 
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obtain a greater variety of instruction, and 
avoid the monotony that can result from 
the repetition of the Sunday Mass on the 
following days of the week. 


On the Breviary 

(13) That the proper Lessons from Holy 
Scripture in the first nocturn be retained 
only for those feasts for which it is pos- 
sible to have Lessons truly historic and 
proper, and for those days also which of 
their very nature have their own peculiar 
character, as, for example, Ash Wednes- 
day. In all other offices of whatever rank, 
for which, at present, Lessons have been 
assigned, let the Lessons of the first nocturn 
be taken from the current Scripture. 

(14) That the recitation of the Little 


Hours might be made more easy and con- 
venient by retaining only the structure of 
the principal parts, and deleting the 
capitulum, responsory, versicle, and oration 
—elements of a more recent period—and 
substituting for these the oral recitation 
of the Pater noster by the Hebdomadarius. 


(15) That the feast of the Circumcision 
of Our Lord be raised to a double of the 
first class. 


(16) That we eliminate the “preces” 
(Kyrie eleison, and the following versicles) 
which are recited in the thanksgiving after 
dinner and supper, since they have the 
same monastic origin as the prayers which 
used to be in the Breviary for simple feasts. 


Why the vernacular Office? 


From John L. Murphy, The Mass and Liturgical Reform (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1956), 
pp. 257-58. 


. most priests are able to think in Latin to a certain extent, and yet 
there are still expressed sincere desires for a vernacular Office. Why? 
The answer would seem to lie in the fact that the Office should be a 
prayer, rather than a study; it should be a relaxed communing with God 
rather than a strained striving after elusive meanings. There are certain 
“overtones” to words which come only from use in daily life, and since 
Latin today is not used in daily life, those “overtones” are lacking. For 
example, a man may know that scintilla means “spark,” but to his mind 
there is conveyed nothing more than a rather dead, lifeless notion. Most 
likely, he has never yet watched a blazing fire and pointed upward, crying 
“Ecce, scintillae!” But in English, the word “spark” does recall all of 
those “overtones,” those mental pictures which have been associated with 
dozens of very personal events in his life. The very word “spark” shares 
in all those experiences with the sparks to be seen at a fire, or when a 
railroad train rushs past, or when an electric wire breaks. Thus he may 
read in the Office: “Fulgebunt justi et tamquam scintillae in arundineto 
discurrent,” and he may know full well what the Scriptures would tell 
him about the just men of this world. But as he reads it, thinking in Latin, 
the words convey “undramatized notions” as it were. When he reads the 
same sentence in English, these overtones come into play automatically 
without a second reflex act on his part: “The just shall shine, and shall! 
run to and fro like sparks among the reeds.” This is a psychologically 
more vital experience with words, although in both instances there is 
understanding. 
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ROGER GUINDON, O.M.1. 


The gospel character of St. Thomas’ moral theology 


At the present time theology is more and more seeking to renew 
itself by contact with its sources. In this article the author 
wishes to point out how St. Thomas’ treatment of moral 
theology springs from the most fundamental of sources, the 
gospel teachings, and how it developed in the framework 

of the beatitudes and the virtues. 


“Le caractére évangélique de la morale de saint Thomas d’ Aquin,” 


Revue 


de l'Université d’Ottawa, 25 (1055), 145*-67*. 


. the Second Part of his Summa 
Theologiae, St. Thomas Aquinas con- 
structed a synthesis of moral theology 
in which he set down with scientific 
accuracy the requirements of a good 
Christian life under the law of grace 
and of perfect liberty. However, 


though it is not immediately evident, 
St. Thomas based his moral theology 


more on the Sermon on the Mount 
and on the teaching of St. Paul about 
perfect Christian liberty than on the 
Nichomachean Ethics. In the treatise 
on the New Law in questions 106-108 
of the Second Part of the Summa we 
find the key to the entire moral 
teaching of St. Thomas. When we 
approach it from this point of view, 
we are struck by its evidently theolo- 
gical character. 


Commentary on Matthew 


Following the progressive develop- 
ment of St. Thomas’ moral theology, 
we find that three stages in its growth 
can be indicated. They are represented 
by the Commentary on Matthew, the 
Summa Contra Gentiles and, in the 
third and final stage, by the Summa 
Theologiae. In each of these stages 
we discover a trilogy: beatitude, law, 
and grace. It is found only as a hint 
at first, and then finally as the matrix 
of his whole moral teaching. 


Thomas Aquinas was a young 


bachelier biblique when he began his 
commentary on the Sermon on the 
Mount in St. Matthew’s Gospel. He 
starts off by recalling Augustine’s in- 
terpretation that this sermon of our 
Lord’s contained the whole perfec- 
tion of our life. Thomas then dis- 
tinguishes three parts in the Sermon: 


First He [Christ] promises a re- 

ward to those who accept His 

teaching (5:2); second He lays 
down certain precepts and says, 

“Do not think that I have come 

to abolish the law” (5:17); and 

finally He shows how one can learn 
to observe these precepts saying, 

“Seek and it shall be given to 

you” (7:7). 

This interpretation differs, for in- 
stance, from that of the Franciscan, 
Jean de la Rochelle (in the Summa 
sic dicta fratris Alexandri). He gives 
no place in moral theology to the 
beatitudes of the gospel, but rather 
fashions his treatise wholly from our 
Lord’s precepts in the latter part of 
His sermon. Thomas, however, makes 
a great deal of the beatitudes. He 
finds in them an indication of the 
very object of the Savior’s teaching. 
Beatitude, the precepts, and prayer 
together with the grace given in an- 
swer to prayer make up the three 
elements in Christ’s program. 


This Commentary on Matthew 
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yields no more than a mere hint of 
what is to come. But in later works we 
can trace the influence of this trilogy 
—beatitude, law, grace—on the pro- 
ive formation of the Second 

art of the Summa Theologiae. 


Summa Contra Gentiles 


The Summa Contra Gentiles con- 
stitutes the most important stage in 
the development of the Angelic 
Doctor’s thought. The trilogy is men- 
tioned in Book ITI, which deals specu- 
latively with God’s government of 
His creatures. In chapters 25 to 63 
there is a lengthy treatment of beati- 
tude as the purpose underlying all 
of God’s dealings with rational crea- 
tures. Further on, the virtues are 
treated in their relation to the law of 
God (cc. 117-129) and in connection 
with grace (cc. 151-153). 

In short, the trilogy which Thomas 
first heard from the lips of Christ is 
now found in the eternal plan of God. 


Summa Theologiae 

In the Summa Theologiae the 
thought of St. Thomas reaches its 
definitive expression. The depth and 
richness of his philosophical wisdom 
is here put to the service of an in- 
spiration that is fundamentally evan- 
gelical in character. 

It is important to notice the differ- 
ence in perspective between Book III 
of the Summa Contra Gentiles and the 
Second Part of the Summa Theo- 
logiae. The first looks at everything 
from the point of view of God who 
governs all things; the second sees 
everything from the viewpoint of man 
in free pursuit of the image and like- 
ness of . The shift is from a specu- 
lative consideration to one that is prac- 
tical and moral. 

Likewise, a more careful compari- 
son of the two works shows a rather 

rofound change in the way St. 
Wises used the trilogy—beatitude, 
law, and grace. Beatitude continues 
to enjoy the first place, as in the 
earlier works; but law and grace are 


henceforth presented as extrinsic 
rinciples of human acts (cf. I-IT. 49. 
rol.; 90. Prol.). Could it be that 
St. Thomas finds in man himself the 
“interior principles” that make him 
the master of his life as an adopted 
son of God on his way to beatitude? 
The answer to this question is in- 
deed the key to all Thomistic moral 
teaching. It is found in the treatise on 
the New Law—the very treatise that 
is least studied; Cajetan did not de- 
vote more than twenty lines to it. 
The teaching of St. Thomas on the 
nature of the New Law, on its rela- 
tionship with the Old Law, and on its 
content (I-II. 106-108) presents us 
with a concept of the moral life that 
corresponds exactly to the control- 
ling idea of the whole Second Part of 
the Summa. This is not the result of 
mere chance. 


Life under the New Law 


The general principle that domi- 
nates the whole morai theology of St. 
Thomas is one borrowed from St. 
Paul. Paul taught that the New Law 
is the law of perfect liberty which is 
proper to mature men, just as the 
Old Law was like a teacher showing 
children just what they must do or 
not do. To illustrate this basic idea, 
Thomas compares the two Laws ac- 
cording to three elements which they 
have in common: (1) the goal toward 
which they lead, (2) the commands 
which they contain, and (3) the way 
in which they are imposed (1-I1. 91. 
5; 107). We recognize the same 
trilogy of the Commentary on Mat- 
thew and the Summa Contra Gentiles : 
beatitude, law, and grace. Let us re- 
call the essentials of the comparison. 

(1) The goal pursued. Both the 
Old and the New Laws have in the 
last anaylsis the same purpose: to 
unite man with God. But the imme- 
diate end of each Law is different. 
The Law of Moses called the He- 
brews to the conquest of a temporal 
kingdom. Christ, on the contrary, 
from the very outset of His public 
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life, urged detachment from the goods 
of this world so that men might be 
more ready for the kingdom of God. 
Its most precious treasures are faith 
and charity which lead — 
to the heavenly goal. 


(2) The commandments. There i is 
also a difference in the precepts which 
are contained in the two Laws. The 
Old Law, adapted to a people still in 
its infancy, was satisfied with “binding 
the hands.” But the New Law is ad- 
dressed to the heart. More is needed 
than the mere regulation of external 
actions if one is to live in accordance 
with the New Law. This Law seeks 
to purify the deep interior sources of 
action. “For I say to you, unless your 
justice surpasses that of the scribes 
and pharisees, you shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” Yet it is not 
a question of abolishing the command- 
ments of the Old Law: “Do not think 
= I have come to destroy the 
| 


According to St. Thomas, the 


Mosaic Law was nothing more than 
a second edition of the natural law 
which was originally imprinted in the 
hearts of men and then blurred by 
the fall of Adam and the personal 


sins of his descendants. History 
teaches us that the Old Law did not 
succeed in justifying the chosen 
people. As time went on, the Old 
Law showed itself less and less capa- 
ble of leading to the goal to which 
it pointed. At the same time, the 
guardians of the Law, past-masters of 
casuistry, heaped upon the people a 
burden of external regulations that 
daily became more unbearable. 


What a contrast when Christ ap- 
peared! What “good news” He 
brought! “Come to Me, all you who 
labor and are heavily burdened and 
I will refresh you . . . for My yoke 
is sweet and My burden light.” 

If He can speak this way, it is be- 
cause His teaching, His plan of life, 
is not primarily a collection of rules. 
From the very beginning He heralds 
the grace of the Holy Spirit which 


comes to restore the image of God 
according to the Father's eternal 
Word. Not only does our divine 
Savior teach the laws of wisdom, but 
He truly makes His disciples “sons 
of the light.” It is not enough for them 
to shine outwardly ; He plants in their 
innermost hearts sentiments becoming 
to an adopted son of God 


Shift of emphasis 


To underline this emphasis on the 
interiority of the New Law, St. 
Thomas does not hesitate to use an 
expression which his predecessors had 
rejected: “The law is first and fore- 
most interior; but secondarily it is a 
written law.” He wishes thus to do 
justice to the text of the prophet 
Jeremiah quoted by the author of the 
Epistle to tiie Hebrews: “This is the 
covenant which I will make... I 
will implant p1y law in their innermost 
thoughts, engrave it in their hearts” 
(Heb. 8:10; Jer. 31:31-34). Just as 
man has only to listen to the true 
voice of his nature to learn what his 
dignity is and where his real good 
lies, so the Christian need only be 
docile to the movement of the divine 
life which bursts in the depths of his 
soul in order to learn how he should 
live as an adopted son of God. 


But there is more. The natural law 
is powerless to bridge the gap be- 
tween the knowledge of good | action 
and its full realization, and in this 
it is like the Old Law. But the New 
Law is not content with merely point- 
ing out the way; it actually gives the 
power to follow it to the end. The 
book and the instructor give way to 
the interior teacher who dwells deep 
within the rational creature. Man thus 
becomes an associate of God in the 
providential direction of his own des- 
tiny. The life of man becomes a divine 
life without at the same time ceasing 
to be human. More than ever is it 
correct to say that sin is an offense 
against oneself as well as against God. 
Thus we can see more clearly how 
St. Thomas might come to think of 
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the law and of grace as the “ex- 
trinsic principles” of a Christian’s 
moral life, and of the virtues as the 
“interior principles.” 

This does not mean that there is 
no place for particular commandments 
in the New Law. St. Thomas himself 
teaches that a series of precepts con- 
cerning external behavior is necessary 
not only to bring the grace of the 
Incarnate Word into our lives 
through the sacraments, but also to 
establish the fundamental prerequis- 
ites for a life lived in accord with 
the Christian virtues; and these pre- 
requisites are formulated by the 
natural law. He expresses himself 
rather vigorously on this subject: 
“The New Law adds very little from 
the teaching of Christ and the apostles 
to the precepts of the natural law, 
although there are some precepts 
which were added afterwards by the 
holy fathers” (I-II. 107.4: cf. 108.2 
and 3). He declares that the New 
Law ought not prescribe anything ex- 
cept the sacraments and such moral 
principles which of themselves concern 
virtue ; for example, that one should 
not kill or steal. In the subsequent 
articles Thomas shows how the Ser- 
mon on the Mount “contains the 
whole order of the Christian life.” 


(3) The way in which they are 
imposed. The Old and the New Laws 
are further distinguished by the way 
in which each is imposed. St. Thomas 
says that promises and rewards in 
human life play a role analogous to 
the premises in an argument. In the 
practical order the action to be done 
or to be avoided is actually presented 
as the conclusion to a syllogism. In 
speaking to children, we appeal to 
those “middle terms” which are 
within their grasp. For example, the 
reward or punishment will come 
from without as a result of the good 
or bad things they do. This is the 
teaching technique of the Old Law. 

The New Law works differently. 
It promises the kingdom of God in- 
stead of depending for its force on 
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outside sanctions. It urges us to prac- 
tice virtue for its own sake. Fear and 
unordered desire yield to love, be- 
cause each of the Christian’s faculties 
is strengthened by an interior disposi- 
tion inclining him from within to- 
wards the good for its own sake. In 
brief, the New Law, which consists 
above all in the infused virtues and 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit, proposes 
a way of life that is adult. It is the law 
of “perfect liberty” (Jas. 1:25). 


Gospel character 


It is hardly necessary to show how 
the whole Second Part of the Summa 
corresponds exactly to the funda- 
mental inspirations which have just 
been explained. The choice of the 
virtues as the basic pattern is in ac- 
cord with the idea of the New Law 
as the law of perfect liberty. In the 
Secunda-Secundae the predominance 
of the theological virtues, the proper 
object of which is the ultimate good 
of human life, reaffirms the primacy 
given to beatitude all through the part 
of the Summa which treats of moral 
theology. The beatitudes of the gospel 
are likewise treated after each of the 
particular virtues ; for it was Thomas’ 
conviction that during this life the 
virtuous Christian already participates 
in eternal beatitude. The ample space 
given to the natural moral virtues, 
especially to justice (the proper func- 
tion of which is to regulate external 
acts), is only a practical application 
of Thomas’ comment about the addi- 
tions which the New Law makes to 
the natural law in the Old Testament. 


In view of the trilogy which we 
have seen previously—beatitude, law, 
and grace—we can divide the whole 
Second Part of the Summa Theologiae 
into two sections of unequal length: 
(1) Perfect and Complete Beatitude 
(the “reward” of the evangelical beati- 
tudes) : Prima-Secundae, questions 1 
to 5; (2) Incomplete Beatitude (the 
“merit” of the evangelical beatitudes ) : 
Prima-Secundae, questions 6 to 114, 
and Secunda-Secundae. It is in this 


second section that we find the Law: 
Prima-Secundae, questions 90 to 108 
and Secunda-Secundae, passim; and 
Grace: Prima-Secundae, questions 
110 to 114 and Secunda-Secundae, 
passim. 

What impelled the Angelic Doctor 
to treat of the moral life of an adopted 
son of God as he did—to separate it 
from its sociological circumstances— 
was above all his meditation on the 
Sermon on the Mount and on the data 
of Scripture concerning the Old Law 


and the New Law of grace and liberty. 

The articles on the New Law, then, 
are more than a piece of biblical 
theology. They actually give us the 
key to the entire moral theology of 
St. Thomas. 

From the Sermon on the Mount 
and the teachings of St. Paul on the 
Law and on Grace to the Second Part 
of the Summa Theologiae there is a 
road which guides and connects faith 
to theology: Fides quaerens intel- 
lectum. 


Christianity’s basic principles 


From Aelred Graham, O.S.B., “Realities of Religion,” The Commonweal, August 3, 
1956, p. 487. 


Exponents of Catholicism may profitably ask themselves whether or 
not they are apt to take for granted as being widely understood what in 
fact most requires elucidation. We have to keep in mind the possibility of 
Christianity’s basic principles being buried so deeply beneath a weight of 
what are intended to be practical applications as to be almost lost t-) view. 
Thus, on the word of Christ himself, the sum total of religion is to love 
God above all things and to love our neighbor as ourselves. On this proposi- 
tion there is no dispute. What is frequently overlooked is that a lifetime 
is not long enough to penetrate its meaning. Truthfully we may tell our- 
selves and others that we shall foster this twofold love by attending Mass 
and frequenting the Sacraments. In doing so, however, we shall still have 
furnished no reply to the ever-recurring, vitally absorbing, never yet fully 
answered questions—Who is God? What is love? The reader may check 
for himself on which Sunday it was that he last received enlightenment on 
either of these themes from a Catholic pulpit. 
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The Bible in an ecumenical setting 


The Student World, 49 (1956), 40-56. 


l., 1955 at Bossey, Switzerland, the 
World's Student Christian Federation 
organized a conference to answer this 
question: Is it possible for men of differ- 
ent beliefs to study the Bible together? 
This azticle from the Federation’s quarterly 
consists of three addresses, followed by 
discussion, given at one of the sessions. 
Each of the three speakers stressed the 
value of such meetings as well as the 
value of modern biblical scholarship, in- 
dependently of the denomination of the 
scholar. But each found great obstacles in 
the way of common study. 


Catholic 

Father John de la Croix Kaelin, O.P., 
the first speaker, stressed the fact that 
the Bible does not have the same place 
in the Christian life for all. We all say 
God speaks in the Bible. But for the 
Catholic, the Church is the Bride of Christ 


and receives the treasure of Scripture as 
an “extra.” “The Church keeps this treas- 
ure of Scripture, rereads it unceasingly 
and lovingly. But she has the Bridegroom 
and He is more than Scripture. She lives 


the life of Christ and, therefore, lives 
the Worl of God; that is why it is impos- 
sible for her to read the Scripture apart 
from her own life: Christ is her life.” 
Hence the difficulty in an ecumenical ap- 
proach to the Bible. 


Protestant 

The second speaker, Dr. W. A. Visser 
’t Hooft, pointed out that religious art 
is a field in which we easily recognize one 
another’s contributions. Rembrandt is typi- 
caily Protestant, yet Catholics have used 
him in their prayerbooks. Many Protes- 
tants love medieval Catholic art. And both 
Protestants and Catholics deeply appreciate 
Byzantine painting. 


However, Dr. Visser 't Hooft objected 
to Father Kaelin’s speaking about the 
Bible as an “extra.” “For Protestants that 
is utterly unthinkable. At this point I have 
to ask a question of Father Kaelin. Is this 
attitude to the Bible . . . really ‘traditional’? 
I cannot remember one of the great Church 
fathers who has written that the Bible is 
not ‘necessary.’ In fact, some of them wise 
that very word.” 


Orthodox 

The third speaker, Helle Georgiadis, 
noted that Dr. Visser ’t Hooft’s examples 
of art were all from the past. This was 
the first really appreciative mention of the 
past made at the conference. The general 
stress had been too much on the contem- 
porary for a tradition-loving Orthodox. 
“When we meet, as we have met here, the 
Orthodox come virtualls: as exiles. We 
have to come out of the context in which 
we are accustomed to live with the fathers 
and the saints through the ages. For us 
that line of fellowship which goes back in 
time is as important, if not more important, 
than the line which we have followed here 
which goes horizontally among our con- 
temporaries.” 

In the discussion period Father Kaelin 
said that he knew he would scandalize his 
hearers by calling the Bible an “extra,” 
but he wished to strain words to make the 
difference between Protestants and Catho- 
lics clear. Another speaker suggested, in 
his defense, that Luther himself had said 
that the Bible was not necessary. 


Noted the official report of the con- 
ference’: “Certainly for all participants, 
the gulf which separates Catholics, Ortho- 
dox, and Protestants was realized. But 
the real value came in facing these differ- 
ences, not escaping them.” 





The problem of hell 


BERTRAM SCHULER, O.F.M. 


Why has the Catholic teaching of an eternal hell become such a 
stumbling block for so many men in our modern world? Why are 
many good Christians so disturbed and troubled by it that 
pastors of souls avoid discussing it whenever they can? 

Father Schuler finds the explanation in the characteristics of 

our age, and indicates an approach to offset them. 


“Die Hille—ist sie wirklich ein seelsorgliches Problem?” Theologie und Glaube, 


45 (1955), 348-57. 


M..... man has fashioned for 


himself a man-centered universe. God 
-~—where His existence is still accepted 
—is no longer the focal point. He has 
been pushed to the edge of our con- 
sciousness. In many areas of thought 
and activity He has even disappeared. 
Modern man has thus lost a sense 
of responsibility. Absolute norms of 
morality no longer mean anything. 
One word sums up the modern mind 
—materialism. And we all are af- 
fected by it, at least partiaily. Man is 
made in the image of God. But who 
today understands this? And who 
today really understands its imme- 
diate consequences? That we must 
form our lives according to the mind 
and will of our Maker is simply not 
accepted by the men of our age. 


New viewpoint 


Because we have lost this sense of 
a whole attitude to- 
punishment has undergone a 
change. Sympathy, pity, a feeling of 
human solidarity eclipse our real 
responsibility to God. What has taken 
its place? We can call it a humani- 
tarian sentiment; complete earthly 
happiness for all is its goal. What 
do we say of those who would disturb 
this happiness ? “They are cruel, 
pitiless !” And what of , who with 


His terrible hell-fire would destroy 
this happiness ? “He, too, is cruel. Hell 


is nothing but the expression of His 
merciless and vindictive will.” 

Basically, then, it comes to this: 
We feel we are humane. But is God? 
Having shifted the emphasis to man 
and our humanitarian sentiments, we 
find hell horribly unthinkable. It is 
nothing else but the evil machination 
of a cruel Supreme Being. 

Is there a flaw in this thinking? 
We need only look at the way Christ 
acted. We say we feel a great sym- 
pathy with men and we cannot fit 
hell into such a sentiment. But Christ, 
who loved all men as His brothers, 
loved men more compietely than any 
of us can. He loved tnen enough to die 
for them. Yet He rejoiced that His 
Father had appointed Him to Aye 
judgment on those who deserved it; 
so much was He aware of the necessity 
and the justice of eternal punishment 
for evil. 

How are we then to come to see 
hell as Christ saw it? How are we 
to learn to accept psychologically the 
necessity of eternal punishment? If 
man is to accept the dogma of hell 
—and he must—he has to have a 
deep insight into the relationship be- 
tween man and God. He must look 
deeply into the nature of sin. And he 
must see the consequences that fol- 
low from both these insights. 

Hell is the inevitable consequences 
of final and unrepented serious sin. 
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By dying in sin man puts himself in 
hell. In a word, we of today must 
learn to see for ourselves that hell 
is not the result of an arbitrary de- 
cree of the divine will. It is rather the 
direct result of our final impenitence. 

The question modern man must 
answer is this: What does it mean 
to be a creature? By definition a 
creature is one who gets his very 
being from his Creator. God, the 
Creator, exists necessarily. Man, 
God’s creature, also exists, but de- 
pendently. He receives existence from 
God, his source. In other words, every 
bit of man’s existence is but a par- 
ticipation in God’s existence. 

Now, what follows from this ? God’s 
law must be man’s law. My way of 
life—a participation, after all—must 
follow the pattern of God’s way of 
life. If it does, then I, a creature, am 
in perfect harmony with God, my 
Creator. 

But suppose, on the other hand, I 
choose not to act as a participator. 
Suppose I choose to be a law unto 
myself. The result can only be dis- 
harmony—a fundamental opposition. 
For whether I like it or not, God is 
the source of my being. And if I 
oppose God I oppose the source of 
my own life. 

The angels, too, are creatures. But 
they are pure spirits and can see most 
clearly their relation as creatures to 
God. They see themselves as creatures 
—as participants. And they see that 
their happiness lies in the harmony 
of their life with God’s life. They see 
they are not a law unto themselves. 


Angelic awareness 


But now suppose that some of them 
choose to be a law unto themselves. 
They see, then, the immediate dis- 
harmony. They know with a deep in- 
sight that they have refused to act 
as participators and have rejected the 
source of their life. Their life is in 
opposition to their Creator. It is cut 
off from Him, and so their life is 
frustrated. They who are not a law 
unto themselves—and cannot be— 
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are left to themselves. It is the knowl- 
edge that their participated being is 
frustrated that is the source of the 
torment of their damnation. They 
have lost God, their Creator. And this 
loss of God is the fiercest punishment 
that can come to an intelligent being. 
We call this the pain of loss. 

To this is added physical punish- 
ment—the pain of sense. What does 
this mean? Since every creature par- 
ticipates in divine Being, a creature 
that has set himself up in opposition 
to God finds himself in opposition to 
all other created beings as well. Thus, 
everything is torture to him, for he 
is opposed to everything. 

The fallen angels chose to reject 
God. God only confirms that choice. 
And since they saw their position as 
creatures with utter clarity, this choice 
had to be irrevocable for they knew 
perfectly well just what they were 
choosing. 


Human limitations 


What happens, however, when man 
sins? This we can say: As long as 
man is on this earth and labors under 
the limitations this life places on his 
intelligence, he can never fully see 
the nature of sin and its consequences. 
And so man’s many choices through- 
out his life are not irrevocable as the 
angels’ one, definitive choice was. 
Man’s choice for or against God is 
not irrevocable in this life. He cannot 
see clearly the meaning of his opposi- 
tion to God and its necessary conse- 
quence. And so until the moment of 
death no one of his choices is final. 

But the moment his soul leaves his 
body, man is completely and fully 
aware of the final choice he has made. 
And he is just as fully aware of the 
consequences of his chosen rejection 
as the angels were of theirs. It is this 
final and definitive disharmony be- 
tween man (a creature, a participator ) 
and God (Creator and source of life) 
that is hell. After death man will see 
this. He will not look upon hell any- 
more as a positive and vindictive de- 
cree of the will of God. If he makes a 





final and definitive choice to reject 
God —- which he does by dying in 
mortal sin— then God, once again, 
only confirms His creature’s own 
choice. All this the separated soul 
sees with absolute clarity. 

But is this just? Death comes like 
a thief in the night and the sinner 
sees the light too late. This question 
has great force even .though much 
of what seems to be a pure and justi- 
fiable sympathy with men may in 
reality spring from the one-sided, 
man-centered view of life metioned 
above. What the question means to 
ask is this: If complete insight were 
granted to man betore death, would 
not most men turn from sin to God, 
at least to avoid hell? 

One thing is clear from the story 
of the fall of Lucifer and his angels. 
A clear and undisturbed insight such 
as we have been describing was not 
sufficient to deter them from a com- 
pletely conscious and freely-willed re- 
bellion against God, the source of 
their existence. Can we say, then, with 
any degree of certainty at all, that 
more men would be saved if they had 
this insight? 

What is the purpose of Christ's 
story of Dives, the rich man in hell? 
Christ tells us that if men will not 
listen to Moses and the prophets they 
will not listen to one who comes back 
from the dead. What Dives wanted to 
do was to give his brothers an insight 
into sin and its consequences. Christ 
said it would not help. 

“But,” modern man insists, “how 
can some men be happy in heaven if 
they know others are in hell?” We 
have seen the necessary elements of 
the response. Perhaps we can get 
further light by looking at it this way: 
The creature in hell has rejected the 
Creator by becoming a law unto him- 
self and hating his Creator. God in 
turn must hate all who stand in abso- 


lute opposition to Him with the same 
necessity with which He loves Him- 
self. Thus must God look upon 
creatures who have rejected Him. 


A comparison 


In looking at the answer to the 
question from the point of view of the 
blessed in heaven a comparison might 
help. Consider the case of a criminal 
and the punishment for his crime. 
If the criminal is sorry for his crime 
and has turned his will completely 
from the evil he has done, but still 
must undergo punishment for it, we 
can feel genuine pity for him. But 
there can be no genuine pity for a 
criminal who remains hard-hearted 
during his punishment and does not 
repent of his crime. Were punishment 
to be remitted for such a person while 
he was still in such a state of mind, 
every right-thinking man would justly 
be angry. We would all admit that 
it would be an injustice. 

The comparison is only a compari- 
son. The angels and saints are joint 
owners of heave. and joint sharers 
in the happmess that is God. They 
love only God and all creatures in 
God. Their blessedness is found only 
in the happiness of God. If those who 
had rejected God were not punished, 
the blessed would feel sorrow because 
they could not bear to have God hated 
with impunity. There can be no ques- 
tion of pity for the damned, there can 
be no feeling of solidarity between 
the creatures in heaven and the 
creatures in hell, because the blessed 
see and love all things only in God. 

If, then, modern man would see the 
reality of his creaturehood and all 
that it implies, he could not look upon 
hell as the expression of an arbitrary 
decree of a vindictive Supreme Being. 
He would begin to see what hell really 
means and why it is the necessary 
consequence of serious sin. 





JEREMIAH NEWMAN 


The just wage 


The great social encyclicals of the recent popes have made us 
aware of the need to apply moral principles of justice to wage 
fixation. But moralists have not yet achieved a satisfactory 
synthesis of the precise principles that must be applied. 

In this article Father Newman attempts to formulate such a 
summary by unfolding the social teaching on wages of 

Leo XIII and Pius XI. He also evaluates the claim of some 
recent European writers that Pius XII has changed rather 
than developed this teaching of his predecessors. 


Christus Rex, ro (1956), 212-47. 


/ An adequate grasp of the ethical 
principles which should underlie 


wage fixation is most important. We 
therefore propose to give a general 
account of the moral principles which 
govern wages, and to make particular 


reference to certain controversies 
among moralists and to recent de- 
velopments in wages with relation to 
state welfare and social security. 


The wage contract 


Though extreme Communists and 
Socialists claim that the wage con- 
tract is unjust they cannot prove their 
case, for it is not unreasonable to 
earn one’s living by working for 
another for payment. The employer- 
‘ worker relationship is simply a com- 
bining of power whereby work can be 
done rationally under the guidance 
of authority. Neither party is de- 
graded by the wage contract and each 
receives a proportionate reward for 
what he contributes to their mutual 
endeavor. 

Of course Catholic social theory 
insists that in such a contract prin- 
ciples of justice must — in wage 
fixation. But to apply these principles 
one must first know clearly just what 
the employer and worker are con- 
tracting for. There are three pos- 
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sibilities: they may contract for (1) 
the worker’s power to work, his 
capacity for production; (2) the 
actual exercise of this power; or (3) 
the result of his labor. Although any 
one of these three objects of the con- 
tract can be used to calculate a just 
wage, each one is not equally effective 
in preserving labor’s human value. 


If one chooses the worker’s power 
to work as a basis for calculation, the 
contract does not differ from an ordi- 
nary contract of buying and selling 
wares. Human labor is valued at a 
market price which is determined by 
common estimation, taking account of 
such variables as utility, supply, and 
demand. But even if this common 
estimation results in a wage sufficient 
to support the worker in reasonable 
comfort, is there not still the danger 
of viewing human labor as just one 
more commodity to be purchased in 
the commercial market ? 


Inadequacy 


Scholastic teaching, however, has 
never sanctioned an estimation of 
labor’s value based exclusively on its 
market value. The necessary relation- 
ship between labor and the worker’s 
duty to preserve life must also enter 





into the evaluation, a consideration 
frequently overlooked when the wage 
contract is seen as the mere sale of 
human labor. 


The error of economic individual- 
ism whereby the law of supply and 
demand fixed the price of labor led 
in practice to the oscillation of wages 
around the bare subsistence level. 
Modern collective bargaining has al- 
leviated the worst evils of this sys- 
tem ; but even this kind of “corporate 
individualism” does not necessarily 
result in a just wage. Justice does not 
inevitably flow from a test of strength 
between employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. 


The second possible object of the 
wage contract, the actual exercise of 
the power to work, also presents seri- 
ous difficulties in calculating a just 
wage. Here it is assumed that the 
worker’s wages must be proportionate 
to the energies lost in the wear and 
tear of work for the employer. But 
this theory thus rests upon an imagi- 
nary, non-existent stable equilibrium 
in man’s physical energies. How are 
the difference of youth and old age 
to be provided for? The practical dif- 
ficulties of this view are well illus- 
trated in the experiences of modern 
Socialists and Communists. Unable 
to estimate accurately the energy ex- 
pended by an individual worker, some 
of them advocate equal wages for all 
workers; others differentiate wages 
in accordance with output; still 
others espouse the principle: “From 
each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs.” 


Correct norm 


The best object, therefore, which 
we can take for the wage contract is 
the result or fruit of the laborer’s 
work. The contract remains one of 
buying and selling but not of the 
capacity to work or of the work itself. 
It is the product of labor which the 
worker sells or, rather, his part in the 
product in so far as he has contributed 
to its production. The question then 


is how this part is to be valued. The 
worker reasonably expects to receive 
in wages that value which his labor 
has conferred on the product. No 
matter what price the product may 
sell for in the commercial market, 
as a result of human labor it has an 
intrinsic and relatively constant value 
since it must bring the worker a 
remuneration sufficient for him to 
attain the human purposes of labor: 
a life in reasonable comfort. The 
worker contracts only for this value 
in the product ; hence he has no direct 
claim over the whole product as he 
won't have were he in partnership 
wiu the employer. In equity he should 
share in surplus profits, but primarily 
he seeks the security of a steady wage 
as opposed to the risk of partnership. 
In thus viewing the product of labor 
as the proper object for the wage con- 
tract we find the greatest hope for 
success in retaining human and moral 
values in the calculation of wages. 


Family living wage 


Pope Leo XIII in Rerum Novarum 
made the first authoritative applica- 
tion of moral principles to the wags 
contract. He taught that the minimum 
just wage is what will enable the 
worker to live a decent life in accord- 
ance with his social status. This teach- 
ing is what is known as the doctrine 
of the living wage. In refuting the pre- 
vailing individualist method of wage 
fixation, Pope Leo XIII argued that 
labor is not merely a free and legiti- 
mate exercise which a man makes of 
his faculties. Labor is also necessary 
to fulfill the ig, Baca sey by nature 
to conserve life. ‘Therefore the worker 
has a right to procure by labor what 
he needs to live. 


Rerum Novarum clearly teaches a 
living wage; but commentators have 
not agreed that Leo XIII envisioned 
a family living wage as opposed to 
an individual one. He was chiefly con- 
cerned that justice and human needs 
should no longer be ignored in wage 
fixation, not that he might determine 
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precisely what a just wage is. Cer- 
tainly he held that the family living 
wage was desirable, but he felt that 
further discussion shouli  clazify 
whether a man has a strict sight to 
more than an individual living wage. 

In Quadragesimo Anno Pius XI 
developed the doctrine of the family 
living wage. He maintained that wages 
should be fixed in relation to three 
interdependent factors: (1) the value 
of labor; (2) the financial condition 
of industry; and (3) the needs of 
society. 

The first point to note is that 
human labor must be valued primarily 
as such. It exists primarily that the 
worker may live a full human life. 
So its value must first be calculated 
by asking how much is necessary to 
satisfy human needs. The 2.swer: 
(1) enough to supply the worker him- 
self with daily food, shelter, and rest ; 
(2) enough to supply some of the 
comforts of life as well; (3) enough 
to maintain an average family. This 
intrinsic value of labor, which may 
be more or less than the market value 
of what it produces, is the primary 
criterion for wages. Since the average 
man leads a full human life only by 
assuming the headship of a family, 
he must be paid an absolute family 
wage even though he is unmarried. 
An absolute wage is due him, not 
merely a relative one ; for man’s right 
to the wage is based on his natural 
headship of a family rather than on a 
consequent duty to support all the 
children he has begotten. 


Scope of wage 

Obviously the worker must use his 
wages in a responsible way. Before 
marriage he should save towards it 
and after marriage his wife and chil- 
dren should make some economic 
contribution towards family support. 
But presuming this, Quadragesimo 
Anno holds for a wage that will cover 
“all necessities and reasonable com- 
forts; for example, some luxuries 
and amusements proper to his social 
position, reasonable saving for the 
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future, and some opportunity for cul- 
tural and religious development. 
Moreover the estimate of what con- 
stitutes an “average family” will vary 
with circumstances. The average for 
Westerners is not that for Asians, 
nor will a region which widely 
practices contraception have the same 
average as a region which has a sound 
moral atmosphere. 

But once the size of the average 
family has been fairly determined, the 
normal male adult worker, even 
though unskilled, has a right in justice 
to receive a family wage and em- 
ployers have a grave obligation never 
to pay wages below this minimum. 
However, on the score of the economic 
value of the worker’s labor, employers 
may have to pay more than this mini- 
mum. If the product brings more on 
the market owing to the skill of the 
workers or to the danger they under- 
went in producing it, then justice de- 
mands that they get increased wages. 
If, on the other hand, the worker’s 
product is so much below average 
that his employment is owing to 
charity rather than to its economic 
value, he has no claim to even this 
minimum family wage but rather is 
paid a small stipend to avoid the 
stigma of poverty. 


Condition of industry 


The main principle governing wage 
fixation is the value of the worker’s 
labor. But a secondary principle, the 
value of the average worker's labor 
to the employer, is also operative. 
Here justice may demand that the 
employer pay either more or less 
than the minimum family wage. In 
times of prosperity even unskilled 
workers must be paid above this mini- 
mum for one of two reasons. First, 
the prosperity may be owing to worker 
efficiency and therefore, since the 
economic value of their labor is more 
than its human value, the workers 
have a strict right to increased wages. 
Secondly, the prosperity may be ow- 
ing to factors other than che workers’ 
labor, as would happen if a coal-min- 





ing firm should strike gold. In such 
a case there is no claim to increases 
because of the wage contract. But 
the common good demands a better 
distribution of riches ; and such profit- 
sharing in which the workers are the 
first to benefit from the good fortune 
of their employers would fulfill the 
dictates of social justice or charity. 

But what if a business is running 
at a loss? Quadragesimo Anno does 
not hold the employer even to the 
minimum family wage in such circum- 
stances, for his industry does not 
have to incur serious debts on this 
account. Workers suffer less from an 
inadequate wage than from an indus- 
try closing down. But minimum family 
wages in such a case come before 
profits and dividends. Expenses of 
industry come first and the employ- 
ment of labor is the primary and most 
important of these expenses; then 
come profits. If this first expense 
cannot be met, then employers, work- 
ers, and the State have a duty in 
social justice to reorganize the 
economy so as to assure the minimum 
family wage. 


Needs of society 


The third factor in wage fixation 
is the requirements of society in gen- 
eral or the common good. This de- 
mands, first, that wages should if 
possible be sufficiently high to enable 
a proletarian worker to become a man 
of property, and with daily thrift to 
come to own his home, a plot of land, 
anu possibly a few stocks. By thus 
having a stake in the community he 
would be a more stable citizen, feel 
less class antipathy, and provide for 
his dependents. 

Second, wages should be such as 
to offer opportunities of full employ- 
ment. Excessively high or low wages 
tend to hurt employment by causing 
a small demand for products. The 
former raises prices so that the ma- 
jority cannot buy, while the latter 
precludes buying-power from the 
very start. 

Finally, wage rates of the different 


classes of workers and wages and 
prices generally must be proportion- 
ate. Thus if the wages of an agri- 
cultural laborer are small, the wages 
of those who manufacture, transport, 
or sell the commodities which he needs 
should not be such as to put these 
things out of reach. The lowest paid 
workman should receive the first in- 
crease in wages; and prices should 
not simultaneously rise, but rather, 
excessive profits should be reduced. 

All these points show that some- 
times certain classes of workers may 
have to forego otherwise just wage 
increases for the common good. More- 
over, it should aow be clear that in 
practice wage fixation is by no means 
easy for the moralist. The multiplicity 
of factors should also cause hot- 
headed strikers no less than hard- 
hearted employers to think deeply. 
But whatever the particular hin- 
drances to determining exactly a just 
wage, moralists assume that employers 
should normally pay their workers 
at least a family living wage. 


Due in strict justice 


While all theologians agree that a 
family wage is due in justice, they 
dispute the precise nature of this 
obligation. Jorio and Priimmer con- 
sider it a duty in strict commutative 
justice, while Noldin, Merkelbach, 
and Vermeersch make it an obliga- 
tion arising from social justice (which 
does not entail the obligation of res- 
titution inherent in the idea of com- 
mutative justice). Each side claims 
to base its view on the teaching of 
the social encyclicals; but no indis- 
putable text can be cited by the de- 
fenders of either position. 

Recourse must therefore be had to 
careful reasoning to unfold the teach- 
ing of the encyclicals on the nature 
of this obligation. Many writers hold 
that the family wage is due in strict 
justice because of the intrinsic nature 
and value of labor. Dr. Cronin in his 
Science of Ethics holds that its natural 
purpose is to supply a man’s needs, 
including his family’s as well as his 
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own. Hence if he is paid a wage in- 
sufficient for this, an injustice is done 
him in regard to his duty to support 
his family. 

But Dr. J. McCarthy does not see 
how its natural purpose alone proves 
that a man’s labor has intrinsically a 
family value. He prefers to prove the 
right to a family wage from the com- 
mon estimation that such is due in 
strict justice. In estimating the mini- 
mum just wage, the social and the in- 
dividual character of labor must be 
considered. It is this social considera- 
tion that lies behind the present-day 
common estimation of the strict right 
to the family living wage. The worker 
has duties in social justice to his 
family, not least of which is to support 
it in frugal comfort. This support 
must come from his labor and wages ; 
therefore in virtue of these social 
obligations he has a strict right to a 
family wage. Social justice determines 
the amount to be paid in order to 
maintain the worker and his family 
in frugal comfort, and commutative 
justice demands that the employer 


pay this amount in wages. 


Commutative justice? 


But both these arguments associate 
the demand for the family wage with 
the social rather than with the in- 
dividual character of labor. They 
therefore do not appear strong enough 
to establish an obligation in commuta- 
tive justice. In respecting social jus- 
tice in wage payments an employer 
might be said to place acts of charity 
or common decency, rather than of 
strict justice. 

However, if the social viewpoint 
of labor must be adopted precisely be- 
cause of the intrinsic nature of in- 
dividual human labor, then the mutual 
equality or proportion which com- 
mutative justice demands is set up. 
In other words, the individual man 
is a social animal by nature and every- 
thing he does has social implications. 
Hence, in addition to personal needs 
he has to fulfill his social obligations, 
chief among which is the support of 
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his family, if he is to develop fully 
as a man. But the normal means for 
fulfilling these obligations are ob- 
tained through his labor and there- 
fore its intrinsic worth must be equal 
in wages to a family living wage. Thus 
the intrinsic human value of that labor 
contains both social and personal 
elements. Social justice proximately 
makes clear the necessity of a family 
wage, but the actual payment of it is 
fundamentally a function of strict 
commutative justice. 

Just as a violation of distributive 
justice can create a demand for resti- 
tution while the making of restitution 
is an act of commutative justice, so 
also social justice shows the need for 
a family wage while the actual pay- 
ment of it fulfills strict justice as 
well as social justice. But not all de- 
mands of social justice in wages create 
obligations in strict justice. Social 
justice may demand profit-sharing 
for the total benefit of society, but 
this case does not parallel the worker’s 
right to a family wage based on his 
personal need to fulfill his social 
obligations to his family. 

Finally, we should note that we 
have not contradicted the arguments 
of Father Cronin and Father Mc- 
Carthy. We have only amplified and 
complemented them by showing that 
labor not only has social implica- 
tions, something it shares with any 
other economic commodity, but that 
it is also the necessary instrument 
which enables a man to develop his 
individual personality through fulfill- 
ing his social obligations to his family. 
Normally then a family living wage 
is due to the worker in strict justice 
and in social justice. 


A new view 


Although their reasons differ, the 
majority of writers of the better 
known textbooks which appeared 
prior to the end of World War II 
adopt the conclusion just stated. But 
some more recent writers maintain 
that Pope Pius XII has further de- 
veloped Catholic social teaching by 





speaking of a social wage, understood 
by most to mean a state-subsidized 
wage. The Pope has spoken in favor 
of the family wage or social wage 
which allows the family to provide 
for the care of its children according 
to their growing needs. Some younger 
writers, chiefly European, now claim 
that if the family wage is a social 
wage, then society as a whole shares 
with the employer the obligation to 
pay it. Sociologists such as Fathers 
Fallon of Louvain, Jarlot of the 
Gregorian, Utz of Freiburg, and Lebel 
of Canada support this idea for inde- 
pendent reasons. Father Murtagh of 
Australia also seems to favor it. 

This interpretation is claimed to 
receive further support from the 
Social Justice Statement of the 
Australian Hierarchy of September, 
1954. This statement pointed out that 
a strong case can be made for state 
subsidization of family incomes, at 
least in Australia’s present condition. 
A standard wage is proposed which 
would be that of a single man and 
sufficient to cover his essential needs, 
a itodest amount of recreation, partial 
provision for marriage through sav- 
ing, and old age and illness insurance. 
When he marries, state subsidies 
should be given him for the support 
of his wife and children. 

Following these statements a num- 
ber of writers think that there has 
been a new development in Catholic 
social teaching on wages. Professor 
Fogarty of Cardiff is willing to reject 
the “absolute” family wage as com- 
monly taught in favor of a merely 
individual wage with one additional 
provision: The worker’s wage should 
be sufficient to allow him to pay his 
share towards a dependents’ allow- 
ance program as well as keep himself 
in reasonable comfort. This is not 
merely advocating a program to pro- 
vide for larger families, but a system 
of social imsurance to secure an 
adequate income even for the average 
family. Even a state welfare program 
for this purpose is acceptable to Pro- 
fessor Fogarty since voluntary pro- 


grams, which he would prefer, seem 
impractical. The basic idea, however, 
in this view is that a family wage need 
not be paid by the employer. 

Clearly this is no mere develop- 
ment but a radical change in Cathoic 
social teaching. It drops the earlier 
teaching that an employer is normally 
bound in commutative justice to pay 
a family living wage to his employees. 
Nor is this consequence avoided by 
saying that the employer must pay a 
relative family wage which means a 
standard basic wage supplemented by 
marriage allotments and family allow- 
ances when the individual worker 
marries and has a family. Such a 
concept really means that only an 
individual wage is due to the worker 
in strict justice. 


Criticism 


I do not think either the papal or 
the episcopal statement is open to this 
interpretation. In context Pope Pius 


XII’s reference to a “social wage” 
merely reiterates what Quadragesimo 
Anno stated the common good re- 


quires : a wage that will support even 
a large family. To mean more than 
this he would have to contradict his 
own explicit teaching that employers 
must in strict justice pay a family 
living wage to their workers, a duty 
he previously asserted on several oc- 
casions. What he had in mind, in the 
address of September, 1949, was the 
added needs of larger families. These 
may make necessary a system of family 
allowances which would supplement 
the family living wage, which in itself 
is sufficient only for the average-sized 
family. 

The same holds, I maintain, for the 
Statement of the Australian Hier- 
archy, though this is harder to demon- 
strate. The Bishops are dealing with 
family income and not solely with 
wages. In the Statement they show 
their agreement with traditional teach- 
ing on wages by reiterating Quadrage- 
simo Anno on the duty of paying, 
where possible, a family wage. But 
they have to deal with the existing 
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state of Australia’s economy in which 
employers can hardly pay a family 
living wage, let alone an adequate 
income for extra-large families. In 
such circumstances the common good 
demands that the economic system be 
reorganized, and the Bishops’ pro- 
posals are a step in this direction. 

But the view is not justified that 
the Bishops mean that in all circum- 
stances strict justice binds employers 
to pay their workers only an in- 
dividual living wage. They are deal- 
ing with a practical problem in par- 
ticular circumstances. Indeed, the ma- 
jority of European writers who seem 
to hold new ethical views on wages 
appear to do the same. Their ap- 
proach is not so much moral as socio- 
economic. In the absence beth of suf- 
ficient economic prosperity and a 
Christian social order the only prac- 
tical thing in view is to seek a basic 
wage for the single, individual 
worker, and for the married man ad- 
ditional allowances and subsidies from 
the state to build his basic wage into 
an adequate family income. But this 
procedure is dangerous in that it may 
readily give the impression that em- 
ployers need only pay this individual 
living wage, while the responsibility 
for a family living wage falls on 
society in social justice. Employers 
may find it difficult, even impossible, 
always to pay a family wage, but the 
principle that such a wage when it 
can be paid is due in strict justice, 
is a moral principle and must always 
be defended. Ethics must be dis- 
tinguished from economics; but 
ethical principles must never be ne- 
glected nor whittled down. 


Matter of principle 


Of course it is also true that if the 
employer or the State provides the 
worker with other financial advan- 
tages, such as free housing or insur- 
ance, the monetary wage can be cut 
as long as the distribution of the 


common goods of the human race 
demanded by natural law is fulfilled. 
If this is what the new theories mean, 
well ard good. But I would like to 
recall the fact that there are socio- 
moral limits to such state assistance. 
The State may give economic assist- 
ance to its citizeus only it the common 
good demands it: ; this situation should 
not be considered a normal one. Still 
less should it be induced artificially 
by high taxation to meet the demands 
of a system of state welfare. The 
source of an adequate income is of no 
little importance. A half century ago 
any tempering of the harshness of 
nineteenth-century laissez-faire, even 
by the State, was welcome. Today 
people must be defended against an 
all-embracing statism. 

If, owing to the circumstances, a 
state welfare system is deemed neces- 
sary to achieve an adequate family 
income, then it is morally justified 
and is to be welcomed. For this rea- 
son the proposed Australian scheme 
would be acceptable (and under pres- 
ent conditions for more countries than 
Australia), though I do not regard 
it nor any form of the welfare state 
as ideal. I cannot agree with the view 
that the Catholic world has more or 
less abandoned hope of an absolute 
family wage, at least in contemporary 
capitalist society. It is perhaps true 
that if the latter began to respect the 
right to a family wage, it would in a 
real sense have changed its identity. 
But unless capitalist society reforms 
itself from within, the only alternative 
is a system of moderate or even ex- 
treme socialism. Hence we must work 
for this internal reform and one of 
the main things for which we must 
strive is the family wage. The Catholic 
social movement can no more abandon 
the hope that employers will pay a 
genuine family wage than can Catholi- 
cism in general abandon the hope of 
reorganizing the world along Christian 
lines. 





A note on the living wage 


Edward Duff, S.J., Social Order, 7 (1957), 77-85. 


Rises Duff's article takes issue with the 
doctrine of the absolute living wage, par- 
ticularly as represented by Father Jeremiah 
Newman, whose opinion on the subject ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue of THEOLOGY 
Dicest. The author offers several reasons 
for his rejection of the absolute theory. His 
basic argument seems to be that the theory 
does not square with reality and hence is 
highly impractical. Furthermore, he feels 
that the right of a worker to a living wage 
in strict justice cannot be supported if the 
absolute wage doctrine is followed. Other 
arguments advanced are: (1) that the 
theory offends against equal justice in that 
it makes no allowance for non-salaried 
workers, and (2) that the whole doctrine 
rests on an unreal supposition. Is it there- 
fore prudent to announce “grave obliga- 
tions—existing, at best, in the speculative 
order”? 


The opinion espoused by Father Duff 
is that of the “relative” living wage. Ac- 
cording to this opinion, it is both unfair and 
impractical to place the obligation of pro- 
viding an adequate family income exclu- 
sively on the employer. Those who hold for 
the “relative” living wage maintain that 
every family does have a right in strict 
justice to such an income. The basis of 
that right, however, is not solely the father’s 
work for his employer. Rather it is the 
contribution which is being, and will be, 
made to the national economy by the entire 
family. In short, it is society in general 
which benefits from the large tamily, ond 
hence it is the duty of society in general 
to supplement the family income, piur- 
ticularly through the chief instrmnent of 
society, the state. 


Official statements 

Recent developments in discussion of the 
problem provided the occasion for this 
present article. Chief among these is the 
1956 Lenten pastoral of the Most Reverend 
Francois Charriére, Bishop of Lausanne, 
Geneva, and Fribourg. Much of Father 
Duff's argumentation is taken from this 


letter, “a significant document because of 
the richness of its doctrinal and pastoral 
teaching, because of the authority of its 
author, and because of the social tradition 
it continues.” 


The point of departure for the bishop's 
exposition was the following paragraph 
from an address by Pope Pius XII to a 
Conference on the International Union of 
Protection of Family 


Societies for the 
Rights : 


It is proper to recall that more attentive 
consideration must be given to families 
with many children in the form of tax 
exemptions, subsidies, and family allow- 
ances, which are not to be considered as 
a perfectly free gift but rather as an 
indemnity owed in return for a service 
of the highest value which the family, 
particularly the large family, renders to 
society. 
From the use of the word “indemnity,” 
Bishop Charriére and Father Duff con- 
clude that the Holy Father is speaking 
about an obligation in strict justice. The 
author adds: “The Pope is not thinking 
only of the employer who profits from the 
work of the employee but all of society 
which is likewise benefiting from the family 
and is bound to indemnify the father of 
the family for social services.” 


Theory impractical 

That the absolute wage theory does not 
fit reality Father Duff deduces from a 
simple economic fact: the payment of such 
a wage by the employer alone is impos- 
sible. The average annual income in this 
country is probably well below the de- 
mands of the absolute living wage. Yet, 
to bring all workers up to this average 
would require about a 25 per cent increase 
in the general wage level. This “would 
represent an expenditure totaling twice the 
current profit of many firms.” The situa- 
tion in other less prosperous lands is much 
worse. 

The right to an adequate family income 
in strict justice, which both sides affirm 
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with equal vis cannot be explained in the 
absolute woge .weory. If the employer pays 
a greater wage to the father of ten than 
to the father of one, solely on the basis 
of each one’s work output, it is hard to see 
how justice can be invoked to force the 
employer to such a wage scale. Nor does 
the solution of an “average family” wage 
satisfy logic, according to the author, for 
the size of the average family varies ap- 
preciably from area to area. Besides, how 
is justice fulfilled when the father of a 
very large family receives only enough to 
support the “average” family? Papal docu- 
ments repeatedly affirm such a family’s 
right to an adequate income. 


The author is concerned, too, with the 
plight of non-salaried workers, particularly 
farmers and the owners of small businesses. 
Farmers generally have large families, yet 
returns from agriculture are not too high. 
Many small businessmen have given up in 
favor of the financial security of a steady 
wage. The relative wage theory calls for 
family allowances to provide equal security 


The fruit of schism 


for these vital segments of a nation’s 
economy. 

Uppermost in the minds of those who 
support the absolute living wage theory is 
the supposition that the entire problem is 
one of maldistribution of existing wealth. 
Father Newman assumes that if profits and 
prices were more just, all employers could 
pay the living wage. But this would seem to 
ignore the fact that there must first be 
enough economic wealth before everyone 
can have an adequate share. Father Duff 
is convinced that no matter how the pie 
is divided there is just not enough for 
everyone to get a healthy piece. More 
economic wealth must be produced. “Quite 
obviously a larger pie is the only answer 
for the hungry children of God.” 

The author concludes by calling for 
greater and more detailed collaboration on 
a factual basis among ethicians and econo- 
mists in dealing with this difficult and 
complex question. Only thus will the com- 
mon goal of promoting social justice and 
of winning larger security for the family 
be advanced. 


From William de Vries, S.J., “Eastern Christendom and European Unity,” Unitas, 


8 (1955), 89. 


The isolation of the Orthodox Church, which resulted from the schism 


with Rome, did in fact give rise to a misguided supernaturalism that dis- 
dained to busy itself with any problem, social or economic, that was not 
exclusively religious. There is little trace of her devoting herself to 
sociology. What little has been written by Orthodox theologians in this 
field is extremely superficial, mere addenda to a manual of morai theology. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that converts from Orthodoxy to Catholicism 
find it difficult to understand the social encyclicals and allocutions of the 
Pope in which he applies the principles of the Gospel to the concrete 
questions of life. 

This undeveloped Orthodox mentality, the fruit of the schism, has 
had the consequence of making the Orthodox Church withdraw into the 
sacristy and abandon the “wicked world” to its fate—in other words, to 
Bolshevism. It is not hard to understand, therefore, why we must watch 
the sad spectacle of the heads of the Orthodox Churches openly preaching 
that the Communist social and economic system is perfectly compatible 
with the Gospel. They have no universally recognized teaching authority 
capable of drawing from the Gospel the principles of social ethics. All 
this because the Orthodox Church is separated from Rome. 
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A geographical! conspectus of periodicals 


The table below gives the geographical distribution of the 213 periodicals listed in the Winter 
1957 issue. The first number refers to the number of periodicals published under Catholic 


auspices; the second to non-Catholic periodicals. 


Europe 127—19 
Australia 2—0 
Belgium 17—0 
France 27—2 
Germany 17—2 
Great Britain 8—9 
Ireland 4—0 
Italy and Vatican City 29—0 
Malta 2—0O 
Netherlands 0—2 
Spain 18—0 
Sweden 0—2 
Switzerland 3—2 


North America 34—21 
Canada 6—0 
Mexico 1—0 
United States 27—21 

South America 7--0 
Argentina 3—0 
Brazil 1—0 
Colombia 2—0 
Ecuador 1—0 

Australia 2—1 

Asia 1—0 
Japan 1—0 

Africa 1—0 
Union of South Africa 1--0 


At the present time THEOLOGY DIGEST is engaged in two separate programs to revaluate the 
periodicals it consults for its readers. A long-range program is being undertaken to list all 
current theological publications. The second program, which will be finished by the end of 
this year, is designed to evaluate periodicals presently in use by THEOLOGY DIGEST in the light 
of opinions of Catholic and non-Catholic scholars in the United States and abroad. 


List of journals continued from outside back cover 


Sciences Ecclésiastiques. Review of philosophy 
and theology appearing three times a year, 
edited and published by the Jesuit Philo- 
sophical and Theological Faculties in Montreal, 
1855 est, rue Rachel, Montreal 34, Canada. 


Social Order. Monthly journal of social prob- 
lems edited and published by the Institute 
of Social Order, 3908 Westminster Place, St. 
Lovis 8, Missouri. 


Spiritual Life. A new quarterly review of 
ascetical theology edited by the Discalced 
Carmelite Fathers, 514 Warren St., Brookline 
46, Massachusetts; published by the Bruce 
Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin. 


*The Student World. Quarterly magazine pub- 
lished by the World’s Student Christian Federe- 
tion, 13 rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Studies. Quarterly review edited by the Jesuit 
Fathers of Ireland; published by The Talbot 
Press, Ltd., Talbot Street, Dublin, Ireland. 


Theologie und Glaube. Bimonthly journal of 
theology edited by professors at the Univer- 
sity of Paderborn; published by Verlag 
Schiningh, Paderborn, Germany. 


*Theologische Zeitschrift. Bimonthly review of 
theology published by the theological faculty 
of the University of Basel, Basel, Switzerland. 


Unitas. Quarterly review of the Unitas As- 
sociation for the promotion of reunion of the 
schismatical churches with Rome; English 
language edition published by The Graymoor 
Press, Peekskill, New York. 


Vie Spirituelle (Supplément). Quarterly journal 
of spirituality edited by the Dominican Fathers; 
published by Editions du Cerf, 29 Boul. de 
Latour-Maubourg, Paris (Vil), France. 


Journals marked with an asterisk are not Catholic publications. The above list includes journals 
from which digests or abstracts were taken for this and the previous issue, even though the 


journal may have been listed previously. Subsequent issues will continue this list. 
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in selecting articles for THEOLOGY Digest 


Biblica. Quarterly studies in scriptural research 
edited and published by Pontificio Istituto 
Biblico, Piazza della Pilotta 35, Rome, Italy. 


*Bibliotheca Sacra. Theological quarterly pub- 
lished by the Dallas Theological Seminary, 
3909 Swiss Avenue, Dallas 4, Texas. 


*Bulletin of the John Rylands Library. A 
scholarly journa! of literature, history, Scrip- 
ture, and related subjects, edited by the 
librarian of the John Rylands Library; pub- 
lished by Manchester University Press, 316-324 
Oxford Road, Manchester 13, England. 


Cahiers de Josephologie. Journal published 
twice yearly by the Holy Cross Fathers who 
direct the Center for Documentation and Re- 
search in Josephology, Oratory of Saint 
Joseph, Montreal, Canada. 


Christus Rex. Quarterly journal of sociology 
edited at St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 
Ireland; published by Christus Rex Publica- 
tions, Main Street, Naas, Ireland. 


Civilté Cattolica. Biweekly review of ecclesias- 
tical questions published by the Jesuit Fathers, 
Via di Porta Pinciana 1, Rome, Italy. 


Clergy Review. Monthly review of theology 
published by Burns & Oates, 28 Ashley Place, 
London S.W. 1, England. 


Divus Thomas. Quarterly review of philosophy 
and theology edited and published by the 
Vincentian Fathers, Collegio Alberoni, Piacenza, 


Italy. 


Doctor Communis. Review of the Pontifical 
Academy of St. Thomas (Rome) appearing 
three times a year; published by The Catholic 
Book Agency, via del Vaccaro 5, Rome, Italy. 


Downside Review. Quarterly review of Catholic 
thought edited and published by the Bene- 
dictines of Downside Abbey, Bath, England. 


Liturgicae. Quarterly commentary 
on liturgical questions edited and published 
by the Vincentian Fathers, vie Pompeo Magno 
21, Rome, Italy. 


Gregorianum. Quarterly journal of philosophy 
and theology edited and published by the 
Jesuit Fathers of the Pontifical Gregorian 
University, Piazza della Pilotta 4, Rome, Italy. 


*Journal of Near Eastern Studies. Quarterly 
jo:'rnal of the Department of Oriental Lan- 
guages and Literatures of the University of 
Chicago; published by The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


lumen Vitae. Quarterly review (in two edi- 
tions, English and French) published by the 
International Center for Studies in Religious 
Education, 184 rue Washington, Brussels, 
Belgium. t 


Marianum. Quarterly journal of Mariology 
edited and published by the Servite Fathers, 
via SS. Apostoli 14, Rome, italy. 


Nouvelle Revue Théologique. Monthly review 
of theology edited by the Jesuits of the 
Collége S. Albert, Louvain; published by 
Etabl. Casterman, 28, rue des Soeurs Noires, 
Tournai, Belgium. 


Proceedings of the Catholic Theological So- 
ciety of America. A presentation of papers 
and discussions of the annual meeting of the 
Catholic Theological Society of America; pub- 
lished by the Secretary of the Society, c/o 
The Sign, Union City, New Jersey. 


Recherches de Science Religieuse. Quarterly 
journal of theology edited and published by 
the Jesuits of Paris, 15 rue Monsieur, Paris 
(VID, France. 


Revue Biblique. Quarterly journal of the Ecole 
Pratique d’Etudes Bibliques (Jerusalem); pub- 
lished by J. Gabalda et Cie., rue Bonaparte 
90, Paris, France. 


*Revue de lHistoire des Religions. Quarterly 
review of the history of religions published 
by Presses Universitaires de France, 1 place 
Paul-Painlevé, Paris (V), France. 


Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa. Quarterly re- 
view of theology edited by the Oblate Fathers; 
published by the Université d’Ottewa, Ottawa, 
Canada. 


Salmanticensis. A review of philosophy and 
theology appearing three times a year, edited 
by the faculty of the University of Salamanca, 
Salamanca, Spain. 
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